





let your heart dance away with you 





in the soft ermbrace of tropical nights 


is delightful in November and December... come now! 
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To plan your trip, see your Travel Agent, airline or steamship representative, or write Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu 
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WHEN YOU'VE SEEN 'EM ALL FOR '58...WE THINK YOU'LL AGREE 
YOU'LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH A CAR OF THE FORWARD LOOK, 


IN STYLING — RIDE — PERFORMANCE — VALUE — IN EVERY WAY! 


FOR ‘58, MORE THAN EVER, THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN 


»> CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL + DODGE TRUCKS 
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HEINZ SOUPS BRING YOU 


From RCA Victor’s great 
new “Best of ’57” albums... 
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and GYPSY BARON 


ARTHUR FLEOLER 
OOSTOR PORS ORCHESTRA 


Your record dealer has thrilling news! He has j 
brand-new releases of the world’s great music... 


Enj OY the “Best of "5 F id the world’s greatest artists ... and recorded in Ne incense 


High Fidelity sound, the ultimate in faithful soundim@production. 


in Classical Music by. ~ This history-making release of new classical a includes in- 


spiring performances by such world-famous artifts as Morton 
Gould, Robert Merrill, Pierre Monteux, Charles Munch, Fritz 


@ RCA VICTOR Reiner and Artur Rubinstein. 
‘Tas @ W RADO CORPORATION OF AMERICA Make your selections from these memorable Long Play albums 


while your dealer’s stock is complete. Ask him to show you RCA 
Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Prices Shown Victor’s magnificent new “Best of ’57” Red Seal collection. 








THE L.P BARGAIN OF 1957 


...a Preview Album for only $1.00 
plus 4 Heinz Soup Labels 


RCA VICTOR’S 
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RED SEAL PREVIEW ALBUM 


OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS BY 8 OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS 


CLASSICAL 
MUSIC 
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Beethoven 
CONCERTO No. 
Rubinstein - xrpe Symphony of ine Air 
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FLEDERMAUS 


and BYPSY BARON 


FIREBIRD SUITE 


16 HEINZ SOUPS 


Split Pea + Cream of Pea * 
Cream of Mushroom * Tomato « 
Cream of Celery * Beef Noodle 
* Bean * Gumbo Creole «+ 
Chicken with Rice + Chicken 
Noodle * Cream of Chicken «+ 
Clam Chowder * Consomme + 
Beef with Vegetables + Vege- 
table « Vegetarian Vegetable. 


TASTIER...CONDENSED...COST NO MORE! 


AnTWUR NLOLER 


e= POPS ORCHESTRA 








HERE'S HOW TO GET 
YOUR L. P. ALBUM... 


Here's your opportunity 
to get a brand-new 12- 
inch LP record for only 
$1.00 and four Heinz 
Soup labels. 


It's a true collector's 
item that you cannot ob- 
tain in stores—a preview 
album of 8 selections 
from RCA Victor's “Best 
of '57" release—compar- 
able in quality to other 
RCA Victor Red Seal LP's 
costing $3.98 each. This 
album gives you 43 min- 
utes of brilliant music by 
today's foremost artists, 
recorded for 3344 RPM in 
New Orthophonic High 
Fidelity sound. 


Here's all you do. Put 
Heinz Condensed Soups 
on your shopping list 
now. Send us labels from 
four cans with $1.00 and 
the coupon below. Then 
enjoy the “Best of ‘57" 
in classical music—at a 
truly unheard-of low 
price! 









—--—--—--- CLIP THIS COUPON ——————— 
BEST OF '57, BOX 57, ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Enclosed are 4 labels from Heinz Soups and $1.00 in cash (no 
checks, please). Please send me post-paid RCA Victor's “Best of 


67” 12-inch 3345 rpm L.P. Preview Album of outstanding per- 
formances in classical music. 


Name 





Diense print) 


Street & Number 





City Zone State 





Offer good in Continental U.S, A. and Hawaii. Void in all states where 
prohibited by law. Use for any other purpose than as stipulated constitutes 
fraud, Offer expires Jan. 15, 1958 j 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX MAKES FALL NEWS 
WITH “DACRON” in handsome Year-Round Viraclet 


suits that stay neat. It is the same lasting 

neatness—along with good looks—that has made 

‘Dacron’™* the national favorite in tropicals. Now you 

get all this in a new fall- and winter-weight 

suiting that is surprisingly light and comfortable. 

It is made ina fine, clear-finished worsted blend of 

55% ““Dacron”’ polyester fiber and 45% wool, 
ron 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
At6. us Parone 


About $90 ot Baskin, Chicago; Levy's, Jacksonville; Wolf Brothers, Tampa; A. Dovis 
Co., Fort Worth; Leopold & Price, Houston; Rosenblotts, Portland, Oregon; and other 
fine stores where Hart Schaffner & Marx suits are sold 

*"Dacron” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. Du Pont makes 
fibers, does not make the fabric or suit shown tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. HS. & M., Chicago. 


4 TIME TIME Is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicas 
October 14, 1957 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act 


11, tit. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-cta _ 
March 3rd, 1878. Subscription $7.00 a year In USA, 
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Can you always believe your eyes? 


When watching feats of magic, you're almost inclined 
to believe what your eyes seem to see. In another and far 
more important way, you can be misled by your eyes... 
and not know it. 


For example, some eye disorders develop so slowly that 


they are often not noticed in the beginnir In fact, the 





eyes may seem perfectly all right at the very time they are 
misleading you 

So, the best safeguard you can take against cye 
trouble that you may not suspect is to have your eyes— 
and those of each member of your family—examined 
periodically by specialists. 


It is particularly wise to have a child’s eyes checked 
early in the pre-school years, before eye disorders can 
seriously hamper personality development or interfere 


with educational progress when he starts to school. 
Today, authorities estimate that about 9 million school 
children need some form of eye care. 





Adults, especially after age 40, should have their eyes 
examined at least every two years by an eye specialist. This 


OPYRIGHT 1997 —METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


| MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y 
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is the surest way to guard against glaucoma and cataract, 





the two major threats to the sight of older people. 


These eye examinations have an added value. They 
may lead to carly diagnosis and control of diabetes, high 


blood pressure and hardening of the arteries. 


Treatment for many eye diseases has been vastly im- 
proved recently. The antibiotic drugs work wonders in 
many eye infections, and hormone compounds save sight 


in some eyes which would be doomed without them 


Moreover, glaucoma-blindness can be avoided in most 
cases when diagnosed early and treated properly. Sight 
lost due to cataracts can be restored by surgery in almost 
90 percent of the cases. 

Delicate surgical operations may also restore vision in 
some cases where the retina has become detached. It is 
possible, too, to restore vision in certain kinds of cases, 
by transplanting the cornea from good to diseased eyes. 

Medical progress in sight-saving isa great achievement 
However, good sight throughout life depends largely on 





what you do to give your eyes the regular care they deserve. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
































What happened 
when W2EYY called GM 


“YROM PARIS TO PERU and way sta 
I tions in between, amateur radio 
operators know the call letters W2EY Y. 
Their fellow ham. William A. Robinson. 
has been sending that call crackling 
across the air waves for 25 years 
once raised an expedition at the North 
Pole. 

But Robbie will tell you that a 
totally different kind of call—his first 
call on General Motors—was the most 


important he ever made in his life. 


For as a result of it. he’s where he 
is today — president of a highly suc 
cessful company that supplies General 
Motors and scores of other customers 
with car radio antennas and other 


ACCESSOTIES. 


ON THE BEAM-—Radio amateur Robbie Robinson 
calls the world from W2EYY. His Adronics, Inc.— 
supplier of aerials to General Motors—grew out of 


his radio hobby which he started at 15 


Tuning in to General Motors 


r]\HAT GM CALL was made ten years 
| ago. Robbie was a young man of 
30 with 15 years of radio experience 
behind him. He was also a young man 
way out on a limb who'd decided to 
put his radio knowledge to work 
gone deep into debt to start his own 
company. 

He had some machinery for mak- 
ing automobile radio antennas, a tiny 
plant—but no customers for the prod- 
ucts of his Adronics. Inc.. in Verona, 
NJ. 

And that’s why he called on GM’s 
Chevrolet Division, told them he could 
make better antennas at a lower price, 
asked the chance to prove it. 














FOUR GENTLEMEN FROM VERONA, N. J.— 
Young men with young ideas boss Adronics, 
Inc. Plant Superintendent Milt Koptula is 
40, Treasurer Bill Lampe is 37, President 
Robinson is 39, Vice President and Produc- 
tion Boss Gerry Burggraf is 38. 


So, after Robbie showed Chevrolet 
the fine qualities of his antennas—and 
after Chevrolet sent an engineer to 
look over his plant — Robbie got his 
chance —a pilot order for antennas. 
Shipments the first month added up 
to $956. 


A Small Business Gets Bigger 


YOON OTHER CUSTOMERS came to 
5 Adronics—GM_ Divisions like 
Pontiac, Buick, GMC Truck & Coach, 
Fisher Body, plus many others. 

Soon the company started to make 


other products besides radio antennas 


TWIN TALENTS—Adronics Machinist Michael 
Guido runs lathe on day shift—dances pro- 


fessionally with sister, Mary, nights and 
weekends. They have appeared profession- 
ally in many night clubs and theatres, 
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FRIEND IN DEED—Mack Molding Co. Presi- 
dent Ken Macksey (1.) and Sales Manager 
Sidney Howell (r.) show Robinson plastic 
lenses. Ken sold on credit to Robbie when 
Adronics started — now he is one of Ken's 


big customers. 


—electronic equipment and communi- 
cations gear—all growing out of Rob- 
bie’s knowledge of radio. 

And soon more and more workers 
joined the company—today there are 
over 100 men and women taking home 
a payroll of about $12.000 a week. 
Adronics has more than 40 different 
customers for its 60 products and sales 
well over a million dollars a year—all 
grown out of a radio ham’s hobby and 
a call he made ten years ago. 

What has happened in Verona, N. J., 
has happened in hundreds of towns 


and cities all over the United States. 





CABLE TALK—Mary Borne and Angela Pon- 
discia soldering and packing antenna cables 
tagged for Pontiac. Grandmother Angela 
has been with company since doors first 
opened and will soon mark 10 years with firm. 


-— 








CALLING ALL CARS—Verona’s Civil Defense 
Director, Dwight Hemion, Sr., with trans- 


mitter given town by Adronics President 
Robinson. Robbie has also helped police 
departments in neighboring towns set up 


short-wave radio systems. 


Local manufacturers have found that, 
if they meet delivery dates with 
quality products that GM needs, at 
competitive prices, General Motors is 
interested in doing business with 
them. New business has flowed into 
their communities — and as a result, 
these communities in every state share 
in GM’s success. 

How muc h they share is show n by 
the fact that outside suppliers of mater- 
ials and services receive, in total. close 
to 50¢ of every dollar that General 
Motors takes in from the sale of its 


products. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
—Good People to Work For 


—Good People to Deal With 





The importance 
of small businesses 
to General Motors 
The various Divisions of General Motors 
deal with a total of more than 26.000 
business firms, supplying goods or sery- 


ices. More than 22,500 of these firms 
have less than 500 employes, and 16,000 


employ fewer than 100. 
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The doors are open at Automatic Electric’s new plant at Northlake, Illinois. 
Here, under one roof, 10,000 engineers, scientists and skilled telephone people 
are working to improve and expand the nation’s communications system. 


This manufacturing unit of General Telephone is already in high gear. 
From its fast-moving production lines flow the intricate equipment 
needed by the 4,300 independent telephone companies 
which serve two-thirds of the area of the United States. 


(a) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE 


8 


+» NEW YORK, WN. Y¥. 
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Ever wish you could cut Coffee-Break time? 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO CUT LOST TIME 
AND SUPPLY A COFFEE-BREAK THAT EMPLOYEES WILL LOVE! 





OASIS Beverage Center. Hot 'n Cold 
(left) plus attractively color matched 
4-shelf Beverage Locker (right). Holds 
hundreds of assorted instant bever- 
age envelopes, cups and spoons. 
Locks for safekeeping. 





Want to boost office and plant production, efficiency, 
and morale? Then be sure to get the new booklet 
titled “How to cut coffee-break time in half.” It 
explains how production-wise executives are solv- 
ing the coffee-break problem with the revolution- 
ary, new OASIS Hot’n Cold Water Cooler that 
supplies piping hot water for instant beverages in 
addition to delightfully cool drinking water. 

Cuts Coffee-Break time 50%. Put the Hot 'n Cold 
and its companion Beverage Locker as close to 
work areas as you wish. Together, they make an 
attractive beverage center. Employees can prepare 
their favorite “instant” coffee, chocolate, or broth 
on the spot in seconds. NO MUSS...NO FUSS 


OASIS 
HOT’N COLD 
Water Coolers 


Made in pressure and bottle models 
Sold everywhere... Rented in many areas 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY G. H. WOOD & COMPANY, LTD. 


..»NO GOING OR SENDING OUT FOR COF-: 
FEE. It actually cuts coffee-break time 50% and 
more. Employees love it, and it gives you control 
of the coffee-break. 

FREE BEVERAGE OFFER. From Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 
every buyer of a new OASIS Hot’n Cold will get 
a money-saving BEVERAGE BONUS: 100 pack- 
aged beverages (individual service envelopes of 
instant coffee, chocolate, beef broth and chicken 
broth, plus Pream and sugar), 100 cups, 100 
spoons, so ACT NOW! Send for your free beverage 
certificate which entitles you to the free beverages, 
and the new, informative booklet: “How to cut 
coffee-break time in half.” 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 7-E, Columbus 13, Ohio 


r 
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I 

| Rush my free copy “‘How to cut coffee-break time in 
| half!" PLUS my free beverage certificate to: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TELEPHONE CONSULTATION 
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Casvalty-Fire Marine 
Insurance + Fidelity- 


Surety Bonds 


« Fidebiry ewrone Co 


U.S.F.& G. 


7 


Co, Sotimore 3, Md. 


Adelity & Guore 


Cosedo, Teronte + 


ty inveronce Underwriters, inc, Seltimore 3, Md 





LETTERS 


This (Pause) Is To Murrow 
Sir 

The Ed Murrow of today with his satur- 
nine good looks [| Time, Sept. 30] has always 
been a favorite of mine. But your cut of 
Egbert Murrow, aged 5, with a look of 
truculent determination, has won me over 
completely. 





Mrs. Happy Miwa 
St. Paul 
Sir 
Saturnine looks ... but not, by gads, 
saturnine good looks. The man is a monster 
DepE SMITH 
Indianapolis 


Sir 

This (pause) is my view. More EGGbert 

than Ed 

ELIZABETH HAMM 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

To Murrow and To Murrow and To 
Murrow, To the last syllable of recorded 
Tie 

EILEEN O'BRIEN 
New York City 


Sir 

I am much impressed with the stature of 
Edward R. Murrow. But the big question 
remains: Wielding as much power as he 
does, what will he do to improve the quality 
of television? 

Joan P. SEALY 

San Mateo, Calif 


What Orval Wrought 


SIR 
I NOMINATE AS MAN OF THE YEAR, ORVAI 
FAUBUS, FOR BRINGING SHAME TO THE NATION 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 
PETER BICKFORD 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. 


Sir 

I was delighted to read your article on 
Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus [Sept. 23] 
I, and many other Arkansans, feel that 
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Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes. 


Alexander Pope 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Costlier tobaccos, luxurious in 
flavor. Unique filter of natural cellulose, cross-fibered 
for maximum filtration. Custom mouthpiece to recess 
the filter, so that only the flavor touches your lips. 


fy 
x2, BENSON & HEDGES - Regular and King Size 
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People who really care about cars 
get years-ahead Quaker State 
to maintain full engine power 


For carefree, trouble-free driving, you can count 
on Quaker State Motor Oil. It’s the oil specifically la 
! 


designed to keep today’s high compression engines : 
operating at peak efficiency. 
Pure, rich Quaker State is refined from only the | 
| 
finest Pennsylvania oil stocks. It’s scientifically eS 
blended with special ingredients that prevent Ne i 
wear and harmful deposits. The result is a decided 1h 
plus in performance, oil mileage and engine life fA Lily 
- , 


In every state it’s Quaker State for quality! (&* 


Always ask for it by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! Association 





Faubus was working for political reasons 
to keep from losing the governorship when 
his term expires. The “calling out of the 
Guard for public safety” certainly surprised 
most peace-loving Arkansas people. Thanks 
for your unbiased report 

RALPH W. SANDERS 
Fort Smith, Ark 


or 
Cancel my subscription 
H. B. Hawkins 


Richmond, Va 


Sir 
Let us all thank Orval Faubus for re 
minding us of a forgotten privilege—states 


rights! 





J. G. THORNBURG 
Wheeling, W. Va 


Sir 
Might it not be prudent to withdraw 
statehood from Arkansas and give it to 
Hawaii? 

Janet W. BILLINGS 


San Francisco 


or 

Time, President Eisenhower, the Supreme 
Court and other do-gooders may as well try 
to dam up the Mississippi River as to force 
white and colored children to go to school 
together in the deep South 

PETER CULLOM 

Washington, D< 


Sir 
For the colored schoolboys and girls to 
ittempt to attend a school, knowing full 
well what may happen, takes a great deal 
more courage than for men to go into battle 
RicHarp L. OWEN 
Anaheim, Calif 


or 

While Faubus was goofing off, the small 
town of Van Buren (home of Bob Burns 
quietly integrated 24 Negro children into 
junior high school of 645 white children 
They have been going to school in peace 
and harmony now for two weeks 

MARGARET HUNCKI 

Fort Smith, Ark 


Sir 
Our Washington Government doesn't seem 
know or want to admit that there is 
ar on right now in America 
FRANK HAIL 





Knoxville, Tenn 


or 
Re the Arkansas affair, | envy Americans 
only one thing: the opportunity to surrende 
an American passport 
ARTHUR HENRY VINCENT 
Dublin 


Sir 
Faubu 
ishes to him during his con 
le against federal tyranny 


Rocer H. MILLeR 


My congratulations to Gov 
and my be 
tinuing str 











Evanston, Il 
or 
May I refer to Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 


Act HI, Scene Il—Antony to hir 


delivery of eulogy over Caesar's corpse 





Ni let ut ork. Mischie}, thou art af 
Take thou what course thou ut 


Kart M. WRIGHT 





Chicage 
or 

You all a hc ontusi this little ole 
Southe ° 1 with you all’s nasty ole 
halls “atinnit oonshir critters, cow brute 
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Ss 


The w otld sends you aodhithe more tapas than IMPORTED O.F.C. 


You dine in one of the world’s great 
restaurants aboard the s.s. UNrrep STATES. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Saltonstall of Sher- 
born, Mass., are intrigued by a menu 
featuring 100 choices, including wines 


and specialties from 5 continents. 


You dance to a Meyer Davis orchestra 
E as do prominent textile importer Mr 
Ferdinand Sichel and Mrs. Sichel. From 
the ballroom one can go on to exciting 
horse racing or bingo games in the lounge, 


or to the theater for a first-run film. 


You enjoy luxurious accommodations, 
General Motors’ President Mr. Harlow 
Curtice and Mrs. Curtice find plenty of 
room to relax in their ipartment-size state- 
room. All staterooms have individual "cli 


s well as oversize closets. 


mate-control 


Picture yourself on the world’s fastest ship 


— having the time of your life ! 


' 


ts less than 5 days to FAlurope or. the s.s. United States 





SS Amertca 


SS. United States World's fastest line iils from Popular luxury liner, offers same fine 

New York 12 noon: Oct. 18, 31%: Nov : Dec. 6*; Jan. 16°; food and service, extra hours of leisure at sea. Sails from New 

Feb. 4*, 21*, and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre early morn- York Nov 2; Des 2; Jan. 3, 23; Feb. 13, and regularly there- 

ing the 5th day, Southampton, same afternoon. First Class 8355 alte »'y days to Cobh, 64 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to 

up; Cabin $225 up; Tourist $177 up, *Alwe Krem Ay Bretoerhaven. First Class $ 300 up; Cabin $205 up; Tourist $170 up. 
FINER F AN ERVICE AF AT R 


You travel relaxed ... arrive refreshed, 
Here, world-famous film star Charles Boyer 
spends a restful hour on the promenade 
deck. There’s half a mile of covered deck 
on the s.s. Unrrep States 


You are off in a wonderful world of 
your own where a skilled se ¢ staff 
of BOO looks after your every need. Shown 
ibove are Mr. P. C. Spencer, President of 


Sinclair Oil Corporation, and Mrs. Spencer. 





And for extra hours of leisure at sea, 
the s.s. Amentca. Famed violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin, with Mrs. Menuhin and their 


two children, enjoy the friendly hospitality 


for which this popular ship is famous. 








and timber wolves. We have bottled-in-bond, 
tractors, and homogenized grade A_heah 
wheah Ah live. Our wolves sport flat-tops 
and move about on wheels—the 1957 variety 
(Mrs.) Grayce ALEXANDER 


Monette, Ark. 


Sir 
Governor Faubus may be a sophisticated 
hillbilly, but I prefer that to being a sophis 
ticated ignoramus. 
Joun B. Mason 


Raymondville, Texas 


Sir 

I am a former Arkansan now living in 
Peapack, N.J. I feel ashamed that Governor 
Faubus has flouted the law and brought a 
had name to the U.S. He has also brought 
a bad name to a misunderstood state. Maybe 
we do have a town in Arkansas named Bug 
Tussle (I have never heard of it), but the 
name Peapack is laughable to many people, 
and it’s in New Jersey! 

GRACE HEISKELL TERRY 

Peapack, N.J 


Sir 

Your article on Governor Faubus will not 
only open the eyes of the people in Arkansas, 
but also it will show the rest of the world 
that the Americans are not afraid to de 
nounce their selfish, greedy “Orvals 

Larry WILSON 

Ottawa 


SIR 
POUR IT ON, GENTLEMEN. I WAS BORN IN 
ARKANSAS, AND I WISH I WAS BORN ELSEWHERE 
WINSTON J. SHELTON 
DALLAS 


Sir 

How could two races so vastly different 
be integrated suddenly? It is only reasonable 
that the South would use every method at 
its disposal to keep the wall of segregation 
from cracking, because the onslaught would 
hecome overwhelming soon after, The spit 
ting on a girl who entered a North Carolina 
school is not directed to an individual; it is 
a symptom of desperation and an attempt 
to prevent the cracking of the wall 

Marcus H. BLoopwortu 

Norfolk, Va 


Sir 

You cannot imagine how much prestige 
the U.S. has lost during the last few weeks, 
owing to the integration question. Your 
government can spend billions and _ billions 
of dollars for foreign aid, but it cannot 
recover the ground it lost through the ac- 
tions of a man called Faubus 

FRIEDRICH RECK Jr. 

Elisabethville, Belgian Congo 


Wifemanship 
Sir 

In regard to your article about women 
dyeing their hair, my wife recently came 
home a redhead. This was shocking to me, 
for I married a brunette. We own a small 
dairy farm and do our own milking; now the 
cows do not know her, and I have to do it 

HANS GRUNERT 

Santa Ana, Calif 


Peace after Pilaf 
oir 

In connection with your article about 
the Armenian Anastas Mikoyan [Sept. 16] 
shouldn’t we know that another distin- 
guished Armenian is slated, in the opinion 
of most of those who know the prospects, 
to be the next Pope? I refer to Cardinal 
Agagianian. Imagine a future meeting of the 
two at a dinner over two glasses of raki, to 
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Remember... 


ARROW 


tailors 


sport shirts 
to your 


EXACT 


sleeve length 


If you are one of the seven out of ten men 
who cannot find your exact sleeve length in 
sport shirts, remember this— 

Arrow believes fashion begins with a per- 
fect fit. That's why the sleeves on Arrow 
sport shirts are never too long ... never too 


short... always just right. 
With an Arrow, you're sure of feeling 


comfortable and looking great. {RRO Y 7 se 


You get the benefit of meticulous all- 
round Arrow tailoring. ater Arafold col- SPORT SHIRTS 
lar. Exact sleeve length. A handsome sport A 
shirt that’s made-to-measure for both your 


size and taste. fi rst in Ke S h ion 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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“ove had BLUE CROSS 


almost 20 years now. 


Ithas proved ideal for 








helping our ‘people 
meet hospital bills! ‘“ 


says E. WRIGHTSON CHRISTOPHER, Presiden, 


Rust Craft Greeting Card Company. 


**We selected Blue Cross 19 years ago after investigating a number of 
hospital care programs. We liked the broad, nationwide scope and local 


on-the-spot service of Blue Cross. Our company, operating throughout the country, 
has personnel constantly traveling. Blue Cross gives them, as well as 


our home-office workers, realistic, worry-free protection.” 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


LUE CROSS PLANS today safeguard 54 
B million people—dramatic proof that 
truly important protection is delivered. 
Each year millions more enroll through 
employee groups. 

Meets company aims effectively. 
Blue Cross wins employee good will 
because the Blue Cross objective is to 
provide help to employees and their 
families in terms of hospital care, rather 
than dollar allowances. 

Works directly with hospitals. The 





special “working-together™ relationship 
Blue Cross Plans have with hospitals 
brings about many advantages to man- 
agement and employees. 
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Cuts detail and personnel problems. 
An employee needing care simply pre- 


sents his Blue Cross card upon entering 





a participating hospital. Blue Cross han- 
dies the details of payment. You have no 
claims to file. No follow-ups or paper 
work to add to company overhead. 

Flexible to fit any welfare program. 


Blue Cross adapts easily to employee 


benefit “packages”, large or small. Adds 





value to pension plans, too. Employees 
may keep Blue Cross when they leave 
or retire. 

Protects at low cost. All money re- 
ceived. by Blue Cross Plans, except for 


low expenses, is set aside to pay for 





hospital care. Last year over a billion 
dollars was paid out for members’ hos- 
pital care. 

For full facts on a more efficient and 
effective hospitalization protection pro- 
gram for your company, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write Blue 
Cross Commission, Dept. 418, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


A few of the 300,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 





BLUE CROSS: 


@ Blue Cross and symbol registered 
by the American Hospital Amociation 
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be followed by shish-kebab and pilaf with a 
side dish of yoghurt. What problem couldn't 
be solved amicably then? 

P. H. JERYAN 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Music to Do Housework By 
Sir 
I was delighted to discover Sylvia Wright’s 





article [describing housecleaning while lis- | 
tening to opera] in the Sept. 23 issue. La 
Bohéme, Tosca and Madame Butterfly have 
often helped me through the ironing 
KarEN BLACK 
Pittsburgh 
Sir } 
I'd hate to see Mistress Wright’s domicile 
after she’s listened, and I use the term 
loosely, to Alban Berg’s Wozzeck! 
Joann L. CoHN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir 
Try defrosting the refrigerator to Vaughan | 
Williams’ Sinfonia Antartica | 
Dick D. GRuBE 
Lieutenant, U.S. Army 


Barranquilla, Colombia 
Eyes & Nays 
Sir 


The statement of Princess Aisha of Mo- 
rocco that “a woman's eyes never get old” 
[Time, Sept. 23] moves me to say 

The light that lies in a woman’s eyes* | 

May merit blame or praise 

But it’s not her eyes that man decries; 

1h, no! It’s woman's nays 

LESLIE QUINBY 
Teaneck, N.J 


Religion & Politics 


Sir 

The spirit that moved Mrs. Janes [Time, 
Sept. 30] to allude to Senator John Kennedy 
as “a man who believes in a foreign ideology” 
because he is a Roman Catholic, could spring 
only from the profoundest cesspoo! of inbred 
ignorance. The notion that American Catho- 
lics are subject to a “foreign power” is absurd 

WitrraM E. Oy er Jr. 

St. Paul 


or 
As a Protestant, let me assure Mrs. Janes 
that she represents a definite minority 
James M. Dopson, U.S.M.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir 
Shouldn't your reader, Mrs. Janes, be 
reminded that the Constitution does not 
require a religious test of a candidate for 
public office ? 
WILLiam A. WHALEN 
West Albany, N.Y. 


Magnetism | 
Sir 
Re your story on magnetic dentures [Sept. 
23]: What happens when two people with 

magnetic dentures kiss? 
Mrs. RAPHAEL PINCHAS | 
New York City 


@ Poin-n-n-n-g.—Ep. 





* From Irish Poet Thomas Moore, who wrote 
in 1797 





The time I’ve lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 

The light that lies 

in woman's eyes, 

Has been my heart's undoing... 
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E. WRIGHTSON CHRISTOPHER, President, Rust Craft Greeting Card Co., says: 


“SUE SHIELD rounds out 


our protection program 








with worthwhile doctor 
care benefits!” 


“In setting up our employee health 
care program, we got what we think 
is the best in surgical-medical pro- 
tection. We chose Blue Shield because 
of its liberal benefits and the wide 
range of doctor care it covers. Through 
the years Blue Shield has helped 
many of our people meet illness or 


injury without financial hardship.” 


Key points about Blue Shield: 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 





local areas . . . Blue Shield Plans help 
people meet surgical-medical-mater- 
nity expense most realistically, 

Cir 


broad protection . . . with 
benefits for hundreds of different oper- 





ations, many nonsurgical services. 

Cost is low. Benefits and dues are set 
locally to fit local needs and conditions. 
This, plus low administrative expense, 


provides realistic benefits at low cost. 


Saves your company time. Pay- 





ments and details are handled directly 
by your Blue Shield Plan. 


idapts to welfare programs readily. 





Suitable for large or small companies 
of all types. 

For full facts, contact your local Blue 
Shield Plan, or write Blue Shield Com- 
mission, Dept. 418,425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Til. 








BLUE SHIELD 


@ Service marks rea. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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And just how could 
a Kodak Verifax Copier 
help us, Miss Jones ? 


ag SS 


What would your 


101 BIG PRIZES 


FOR SECRETARIES - PLUS 101 PRIZES FOR BOSSES 
FIRST PRIZE for secretaries— 


2-week, all-expense vacation for two in 
Hollywood, Miami Beach, or New York 


HOLLYWOOD — You'll stay at the 
swank Beverly Hilton for two 
whole weeks . . . be spoiled by 
sparkling pool, superb service. Full =#, 
VIP treatment awaits you at movie 
studios. You'll see “hits of : 
tomorrow” filmed . . - lunch in 
commissary with stars. You'll meet 
Ozzie and Harriet of the Kodak | 
TV show. Visit Disneyland, Malibu 
Beach, Romanoff's, Coconut Grove 
wherever your pleasure calls. 


MIAMI BEACH — Your home awey 
from home for two whole weeks wi 
be the fabulous Fontainebleau. 


Join the cheering section—get your secretary to enter 
Kodak's easy “‘Tell the boss” contest. If she wins one of 
the 101 prizes, you win, too—a handsome Brownie Star- 
flex Outfit. All she has to do is answer the question 
above. Nothing to buy. Nothing to try—unless you insist. 










SIDE from the fact that 

the prizes are plentiful 

and well worth shooting for, 

you and your secretary will 

find this contest educational. 
Even revelational! 

For what boss wouldn’t like 
to learn how he can skip hours 
of paper work? And what sec- 
retary wouldn't be happier 
with far less typing? 

2 All of this is possible—as 
thousands of offices have dis- 
covered—when you have a 
Kodak Verifax Copier, which 





out dictation and typing 
—do away with those repeti- 
tive “I quote the customer” 
memos. How? Just use the 
“Verifax pencil trick.” When 
a letter asks questions, jot the 
answers in the margin and 
mail a Verifax copy as your 
reply. When a report refers to 
several departments, jot 
again: ‘Tom: see this (para- 
graph)"; “Dick: check this”; 

“Harry: note this.” A min- 
ute later your secretary will 
have Verifax copies on their 








































yim in surf gives you 5 copies of any- Way 
be scaees ee? be madre a or in thing in 1 minute for just 101 Short cuts 
co ae oaerl Enjoy superb cuisine, 2oe each. ’ You'll save ten minutes 
vi in entertainment. Sight-see by This completely different here, ten minutes there all 
car to Seminole Indian Village, 


copier, for example, lets you 
answer half your mail with- 





by boat around Biscayne Bay. 
Anywhere you please! 











day long. And your secretary 
will do even better with this 
[> = 
NEW YORK — Your address during 
two-week stay will be one of the 
proudest in the world—The 
Waldorf-Astoria. But you'll be 
everywhere: Touring Radio City; 
dining at “21”; seeing “My Fair 
Lady”; visiting the UN; gazing 
down 





xX 


NOTHING TO BUY...SIMPLE RULES 


1. You must be employed as a 
secretary, stenographer, or typ- 
ist in the United States, or in its 
territories or possessions. ‘‘Girl 
Fridays” in “‘one-man”’ offices 
are eligible. 


later than December 10, 1957. 


4. Entries will be judged on 
originality, humor, and aptness 
of thought by the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. Duplicate 
prizes in case of ties. Judges’ 
decision final. Entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the 
property of Eastman Kodak 
Company for any and all pur- 


from the Empire State Build- 
ing; being introduced on the Kodak- 
sponsored Ed Sullivan Show. 


THE 100 RUNNERS-UP GET 


2. Just answer the boss in your 
own words, 20 words or less. 


Verifax Copying need not be 
mentioned. 













Each winner's boss 
gets a Brownie 
Starflex Outfit 


Kodak Pony 
OR Color Slide 


Choice of a 


Movie Outfit 





3. Sendin as many entries as you 
wish. Write plainly or print each 
entry on an official entry blank, 
such as the attached coupon or 
blanks obtained at Kodak Veri- 
fax dealers. (Check “yellow 
pages” under “photocopying 
equipment” or similar “‘photo"’ 
heading for address of nearest 
dealer.) All entries must be 
postmarked no later than De- 
cember 1, 1957 and received no 











poses. No entries returned. All 
entries must be the original 
work of contestants and must be 
submitted in their own names. 
Employees of Eastman Kodak 
Company, its direct dealers, 
and its advertising agencies 
are ineligible 


5. This contest is subject to all 
federal, state and local regula- 
tions. Contest winners will be 
notified by mail. A complete list 








N 


completely different copier 
that ends retyping, proof- 
reading and mistakes. 

She'll never have to type 
copies of incoming reports, 
quotation forms, magazine 
articles—what have you? 
“All day” retyping jobs can 
be done in 20 minutes. And 
when you order three carbons 
—but find you need five—no 
harm done! 


Completely different 


Does more. A Kodak Veri- 
fax Copier makes 5 copies in 
1 minute on standard weight 
paper, card stock, office forms. 
Alsomakes “masters” forusein 
whiteprintand offset machines 
in 1 minute. Snap to operate, 
no change in room lighting. 

Costs less. You can get one 
of these Verifax Copiers—the 
Signet model—for $148. Actu- 
ally less than the cost of an 


of winners will be mailed ap- 
proximately eight weeks after 
close of contest to any person 
who requests it and sends a 
stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Box114, Mt.Vernon, N.Y. 


6. 100 runner-up prizes. Each 
runner-up winner can choose 
either of these prizes: 


1) Kodak Pony Color Slide 
Outfit, which includes the capa- 
ble Kodak Pony Camera to 
make your slides . . . and the 
efficient Kodak 300 Projector 
with Readymatic Changer to 
show them. 


2) Brownie 300 Movie Out- 
fit, which includes the Brownie 
Movie Camera with f/2.3 lens 
and the Brownie 300 Movie 
Projector with built-in preview 
screen, 


Answer hin in 
20 words oF Jess 


/ 





office typewriter! Even “one- 
man” offices report saving its 
cost the first month. 

Misses nothing. Your 
Verifax copies are photo-exact 
from top to bottom. All types 
of writing or printing—even 
purple duplicator inks—are 
copied as readily as typed 
data. And your Verifax copies 
will last as long as originals. 

Get your secretary to 
mail coupon today. No 
doubt she’ll have two or three 
good answers after reading 
these pages. No limit on en- 
tries. She can pick up extra 
entry blanks and a copy of 
Don Herold’s amusing book- 
let on 101 Verifax short cuts 
at nearest Verifax dealer. (See 
“yellow pages” under “‘photo- 
copying equipment.”) Good 
luck to you both! 


Price shown is manufacturer's sug- 
gested price and subject to change 
without notice, 


VERIFAX 
SIGNET 
COPIER... only 


$148 









CPP HHOOS OOOOH EHEOSOSHOSHOOOOOHOEOHOHOOOOOOCOE OSES SCEELESEOLO®S 


MAIL COUPON TODAY. Get extra blanks from your Verifax dealer. Contest closes Dec. 1, 1957. 























1 ey 
c 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Box 115, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 119-10 3 on Z 
Gentlemen: I'd tell my boss: 7: ( _ 

a ~ 

(answer in 20 words or less) / \ \ 
Name 
I'm employed by - : 
(Name of Company) 
Company’s address 
(street) (city) (state) 


Boss’s name 





Please check: Does your office have a copying machine? Yes NoO 


If so, what kind? 
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How to stretch your shipping dollar 





Harry uses his head now... he’s crowned with success 
He calls economical RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


The high cost of shipping filled Harry with dread 
He knew that the boss would be out for his head 


No use trying to stick to a shipping budget if you have to . 
pay for extras” like pickups, deliveries, and insurance. 4 , 
You just can’t do it! : mi LW4 , 
It's easy, though, when you ship by Railway Express! <; XPRESS a 
One fixed charge is all you ever pay. You get complete service 
that is swift and dependable, plus domestic coverage 

no other company can match. What's more, you can speed 
shipments to and from almost anywhere in the world, 

via Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service. 


So, always specify Railway Express. It’s the complete 
rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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You mean MONY now offers 


LIFE INSURANCE AT A DISCOUNT? 


| 





Yes, today, Mutual Of New York offers you 
lower rates on larger policies! 





Almost everywhere you shop these 
days, you can get discounts by 
buying larger amounts. And now 
MONY brings this modern, money- 
saving principle to life insurance. 
Right now, on nearly all types of 
individual life insurance policies, 
MONY offers you an annual pre- 
mium discount of $1.25 per thou- 
sand on new policies with face 
amounts of $5,000 and over. And you 
get an even larger discount—$2.00 per 


NY 





WEATHER STAR SIGNALS ON 
TOP OF OUR HOME OFFICE 
Green. cacvce Fair 
Orange. ......Cloudy 
Orange flashing. . Rain 
White flashing. ..Snow 
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thousand—when the policy is for 
$10,000 or up. You save, just as 
you save when you buy the larger- 
size packages at your grocery store. 
And since these reductions remain 
in effect throughout the time you 
pay premiums on the policy, think 
how much less your premium pay- 
ments can amount to over the years 
—often hundreds of dollars! 

Before you look into any other 
life insurance, be sure to learn more 


Marwn oO New VYor« 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, AND GROUP INSURANCE 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 





about MONY’s discount plan and 
how it may benefit you. Send right 
away for MONY’s free _ booklet, 
“Life Insurance At A Discount’’! 





Mail this coupon today! —— 


(- pm | 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-107 | 4 4 OScovar 


Broadway at 55th Street, ime mean | 
New York 19, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of 
your FREE booklet, “Life 
Insurance At A Discount"! | a 





Name 

PORN 6.0 SwRI eR ew ENeR dee heen 
City County or Zone..... 
RROD ait in macaw pale woimiaioteipiei ele stains oleiale 


Occupation ‘ Ka WwweRewaew 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Date of Birth 








Who rules the roost in inertial navigation? 


A “built-in destination” is sealed into every 
missile that’s guided by inertial navigation. Once 
aloft, the missile unerringly speeds to a single, 
selected spot with no help or hindrance from 
any outside influence. 


Tomorrow... vehicles at sea, in the air, and 
out in space will be guided by inertial navigation 
systems—systems that will lean heavily on con- 


There are unlimited employment opportunities in iner 


tributions of the American Bosch Arma Cor- 
poration through its amaga Division. For 
anaeé is an acknowledged leader in inertial 
navigation, as shown by the selection of @aaga@ 
to design and produce the guidance system for 
Titan: the newest intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, amaga...Garden City, N. Y. A Division 
of American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


tial navigation at AA@ara, 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 












newest members of the 


NORTHWI 






GREAT NORTHWEST FLEET 


OME already here! More on the way! In all, 24 mag- 
S nificent, new DC-7C’s and world-proven DC- 
6B’s are joining Northwest Orient Airlines to give 
you the most modern, dependable fleet in the skies. 

For the first time (and only on Northwest) you'll 
be able to fly luxurious DC-7C’s—America’s fast- 
est, quietest, long-range airliners— coast-to-coast. 

And wherever you fly on Northwest’s 18,000 
miles of routes, you'll fly smoother, faster and with 


more assurance than ever. For all Northwest’s new 
planes are equipped with all-weather radar. All 
have Northwest’s amazing, new integrated instru- 
ment system that makes perfect instrument land- 
ings almost automatic under all conditions. 


If you are planning a trip anywhere coast-to- 
coast, to Hawaii, Canada, Alaska or the Orient, 
fly the modern fleet. Fly Northwest. Call North- 
west Orient Airlines or your travel agent now. 


31 years of superior Airmanship NORTHWE ST Orient Al R Li N E Ss 


COAST-TO-COAST * HAWAII 


* CANADA « ALASKA * THE ORIENT 








You'll find pointillism in tweeds, too | 


Ilow is tweed like a Seurat painting? Each achieves its effect in the same way: with dots of color 
side-by-side in subtle association—your eve does the mixing. (Impressionist painters called this 
pointillism.) This handsome suit by Society Brand is a ease in point! Unsuspectedly light and smooth, 
the fine wool fabric is woven with an artist's eve for color—and abetted by tailoring that reflects 
Society Brand's talent for easy elegance. This is tweed as much at home in board room or drawing 


room as country lane or art gallery. A word to Society Brand, Chicago, will bring your store’s name. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 
FeO 


WO years ago in New Orleans, business leaders of the Amer- 

icas met under sponsorship of Time-Lire International 
to consider a problem of great moment to the free world: how 
to accelerate the flow of investment capital to areas in the 
«Western Hemisphere where it would do the-mest good. The 
conference was so successful that TLI Director Edgar Baker 
began at once to plan a meeting focused on another geographi- 
cal area. On a trip to Asia to test the idea on businessmen and 
bankers there, Baker found widespread interest. 

Back home, he learned that California’s Stanford Research 
Institute had similar ideas and would be a willing partner in 
a meeting to stimulate international investment. S.R.I., a cor- 
poration founded by Western U.S. businessmen to research 
industrial, economic and scientific problems, was an ideal 
co-sponsor, Baker and S.R.I.’s Dr. Weldon Gibson agreed 
that TLI and S.R.I. together might arrange a conference en- 
compassing the whole world. 








This week in San Francisco, on the eve of the International 
Industrial Development Conference, 600 business leaders from 
60 countries are signing their distinguished names in hotel reg- 
isters. For five days next week, they will discuss needs, tech- 
niques and potentials of a growing partnership of world busi- 
ness. Among specific subjects they will examine: the world 
population explosion; the future demand on industrial produc- 
tion; the high cost of money; national markets, common mar- 
kets and free-trade areas; labor's role in economic develop- 
ment; the challenge to private capital. In short, the agenda 
adds up to this resounding objective: how to raise standards of 
living for the peoples of the world through increased capital 
investment and economic growth. 

Although ‘they are from many countries, the conferees share 
a common belief: the prosperity and strength of the free world 
are chiefly products of the initiative and resourcefulness of the 
individual working through the institutions of private enter- 
prise. A few of the men who share this belief: Canada’s Gordon 
Graham, India’s G. D. Birla, Belgium’s Paul Van Zeeland, 
Iran’s A. H. Ebtehaj, Brazil's Walther Moreira Salles. Confer- 
ence chairman will be Time’s Editor-in-Chief Henry R. Luce. 


This week from San Francisco, Mr. Luce wrote me this 
about the meeting’s prospects: 

“The timing of the San Francisco conference turns out to 
be just right. At this moment the economy of abundance 
(in the U.S. and elsewhere) and the revolution of rising expec- 
tations (in Asia and elsewhere) are both running into trouble. 
These troubles can be overcome by a wise public policy and 
energetic private enterprise. The fact that 600 business lead- 
ers frog every country in the free world are meeting together 
is in itself striking evidence of the vitality of private enter- 
prise and its determination to open up the way to decades 
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A Voice of Experience 
behind the 
“Voice with a Smile” 


Day and night in your telephone 
company central office there are 
courteous, efficient women like Jean 
Bullene to help handle any unusual 
situation, and make sure your calls 


go through quickly and easily. 


Know-how and team spirit make 
Jean (Mrs. Jack 


suited for her responsible job. 


Bullene well 


She helps train new telephone 
operators and is ready with imme- 
diate answers to any questions that 
arise in connection with the many 
local and long distance calls that 


go through each day. 


She’s a Voice of Experience be- 
hind the Voice with a Smile. 


“T love this work,” says Jean, “be- 
cause I get a real feeling that I’m 
helping people in a very personal 
way. I know how important their 
telephone messages are and I’m 
proud to have a hand in keeping my 


neighbors in touch with family and 











JEAN BULLENE LENDS AN ASSIST. As a supervisor in the Garden Grove, Calif., 
telephone office, Jean conducts training and works with her group of 


operators in providing the best possible service. 


Jean combines her telephone 
company work with a neighborly 
role in the life of her community. 
She has often observed that the 
spirit of service in the telephone 
company is contagious. And_ her 
many off-duty activities bear this 
out. When she’s not busy with 
music, gardening and remodeling 
her attractive home, she pitches in 
on Cub Scout work. 


As you can well imagine, Jean 
never has time to be lonely. But on 
the subject of loneliness she has this 
to say: “No one ever needs to be 


alone when there’s a telephone 
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handy. It’s so easy to keep in touch JEAN APPLIES WAR PAINT to her son as his Cub 


Scout den embarks on an Indian lore project. 
She has also worked with the Girl Scouts. 


friends here in Garden Grove and with your neighbors or friends who 


out of town.” are miles away.” 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE NATION 
Red Moon Over the U.S. 


Hurtling unseen, hundreds of miles 
from the earth, a polished metal sphere 
the size of a beach ball passed over the 
world’s continents and oceans one day 
last week. As it circled the globe for the 
first time, traveling at 18,000 m.p.h., the 
U.S. was blissfully unaware that a new 
era in history had begun, opening a bright 
new chapter in mankind's conquest of the 
natural environment and a grim new 
chapter in the cold war. 

The news came in a broadcast by Mos- 
cow radio, and it got to Washington in 
an ironic way. ‘At the Soviet embassy on 
16th Street that evening, some 50 scien- 
tists of 13 nations, members of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year rocket and sat- 
ellite conference, were gathered at a cock- 
tail party. After the vodka, Scotch and 
bourbon started to flow, New York Times 
Reporter Walter Sullivan got an urgent 
phone call from his paper, hurried back 
to whisper in the ear of a U.S. scientist. 
A moment later Physicist Lloyd Berkner 
rapped on the hors d’oeuvre table until 
the hubbub quieted. “I wish to make an 
announcement,” he said. “I am informed 
by the New York Times that a satellite is 
in orbit at an elevation of 900 kilometers 
[559 miles]. I wish to congratulate our 
Soviet colleagues on their achievement.” 

Sputnik's Pulse. By then, the world’s 
communication systems were already 
crackling with the story that the Russians 
had launched history’s first man-made 
earth satellite, and scientists across the 
U.S. were being routed out by newspapers 
and colleagues. The Russians called it 
sputnik; it weighed 184.3 lbs., they said, 
and was sending continuous radio signals 
(see SCIENCE). 

At Washington's Naval Research Labo- 
ratory, control center of the U.S.’s sat- 
ellite Project Vanguard, men worked 
through the night in the white glare of 
searchlights to adjust rooftop radio aeri- 
als to pick up the pulse beat. Coolheaded 
scientists at the Smithsonian Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory in Cambridge, Mass. got 
on the long distance phone to alert ama- 
teur astronomers across the U.S., pulled 
the switch on Operation Moonwatch, the 
skygazing network the U.S. had set up to 
track its own unborn earth satellite. Other 
Smithsonian scientists sorted and fed into 
an electronic brain the fragmentary re- 
ports from moonwatchers, observatories 
and radio hams. 





Internctioncl 
VaNGuARD’s TV-2 IN Static TEsT 
The beeps were bright—and grim. 


Commercial radio stations, too, picked 
up sputnik’s signals. “Listen now,” said 
an NBC announcer, in a voice his lis- 
teners would not soon forget, “for the 
sound which forever more separates the 
old from the new.” And over thousands 
of earthbound radios sounded the eerie 
beep. . . beep. . . beep from somewhere 
out in space. 

Dreams into Reality. In the nation’s 
reaction to those chilling beeps the im- 
pulse to applaud a mighty scientific 
achievement soon froze in the rigors of 
the cold war. The Red satellite was a 
milestone in history, a giant step toward 
the conquest of interplanetary space. But 
it was also a Communist achievement 
with serious implications for the West 
that the Communists themselves made 
clear. Cold-war propaganda rang in the 
Russian announcement: “The present 
generation will witness how the freed and 
conscious labor of the people of the new 
socialist society turns even the most dar- 
ing of man’s dreams into a reality.” 

Despite the official White House line 
that “the Soviet launching did not come 
as any surprise.” highly surprised scien- 
tists and military men drew some quick 
lessons from sputnik's success. Items: 

@ To put the 184.3-lb. satellite in its or- 
bit, the Russians had to have an opera- 
tional ballistic missile driven by a rocket 
engine at least as big as the U.S.’s biggest 
and best; hence the Russians probably 
have a workable intercontinental ballis- 
tics missile. . 

@ U.S. intelligence had no warning of the 
firing of the sputnik. 

@ U.S. policymakers probably have been 
seriously underestimating Russian scien- 
tific capability; in vital sectors of the 
technology race the U.S. may well have 
lost its precious lead. 

Transatlantic Tribute. “The time has 
clearly come,”’ said New Hampshire Re- 
publican Styles Bridges, the Mr. Con- 
servative of the U.S. Senate, “to be less 
concerned with the depth of pile on the 
new broadloom rug or the height of the 
tail fin on the new car and to be more 
prepared to shed blood, sweat and tears.” 
It was true, as some scientists said, that 
the U.S., with an all-out effort, probably 
could have fired its own satellite by aow. 
(Last week Project Vanguard put its 
72-ft. TV-2 launching rocket—see cut— 
through the third in a series of seven 
tests.) Contrariwise it was true that the 
U.S. had lost its lead because, in spread- 
ing its resources too thin, the nation had 


skimped too much on military research 
and development. Russia’s victory in the 
satellite race proved that the U.S. had 
not tried hard enough. 

In a transatlantic tribute the London 
Express predicted the future better than 
most surprised Americans: “The result 
will be a new [U.S.] drive to catch up 
and pass the Russians in the sphere of 
space exploration. Never doubt for a mo- 
ment that America will be successful.” 


LABOR 
Down with Integrity 


In Miami Beach Auditorium one day 
last week, a band bugled out a rousing 
version of When the Saints Go Marching 
Jn, and in marched nearly 2,000 delegates 
to the quinquennial convention of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, as 
unsaintly a crew as U.S. labor has to offer. 
They were there to elect—or rather, ratify 
—a president. The man they wanted was a 
man they loved: James Riddle Hoffa, 44, 
pal of gangsters, target of national scorn 
and innumerable investigations, soon to 
appear in New York to defend himself on 
charges of wiretapping and perjury. 

Before Hoffa would accept the crown, he 
insisted that the Teamsters run through a 
charade designed to show that the Team- 
sters believe in fair play. Even the burliest 
of the delegates knew that the convention 
stood in the grim glare of public opinion, 
thanks to disclosures of Teamster corrup- 
tion by John McClellan’s Senate labor- 
rackets committee. With supreme cyni- 
cism, Jimmy and his boys pretended to 
clean their fingernails. 

Beck v. Beck. First was a gentle coup 
de grace to be administered to outgoing 
President Dave Beck. Fat Dave, once 
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the unchallenged Teams‘er baron who pat- 
ted little Jimmy Hoffa on the head, was 
to be booted into retirement (with an 
annual $50.coo pension) because of his 
outsize financial shenanigans, because he 
had been accused of fleecing a Teamster’s 
widow, and because he had stood in the 
way of ambitious Jimmy. Bellowed Beck, 
in an hour-long swan song: “To thine 
own self be true! I would like to see the 
man who can stand up—who is without 
sin—and cast that first stone. God never 
created me in the crucible of infallibility.” 

With Beck out of the way, Hoffa coped 
with credentials troubles. One group of 
insurgents had claimed in court that more 
than half the delegates had been illegally 
chosen. Hoffa saw to it that the creden- 
tials committee, headed by Kansas City 
Teamster Roy Williams, scratched 139 of 
the more doubtful delegates, and stamped 
the rest approved. (Williams’ reward for 
loyal service: promise of chairmanship 
of the Central States Conference.) This 
thumping pretense served only to prove 
Hoffa’s confidence of victory. ‘Are you 
running scared?” asked a newsman. 
Snapped Jimmy in a steely voice: “I never 
run scared at nothin’, and I don’t intend 
to start at this late date.” 

Integrity v. Thirst. Jimmy had some 
actual opponents for the job, but they 
were feeble and halfhearted. Chief among 
them: Chicago Teamsters Tom Haggerty 
and Bill Lee. Trying at first to campaign 
on moral grounds, Haggerty opened cam- 
paign headquarters in the gargantuan 


Fontainebleau Hotel, dispensed several 
cases of liquor before he discovered that 
the Teamster delegates were less morally 
indignant over Hoffa's actions than they 
were thirsty. “We got a new slogan,” 
rasped one Hoffaman: 


‘Haggerty for in- 


TEAMSTER HOFFA ON THE MARCH 
"| never run scared at nothin’.” 


tegrity. Hoffa for president.’ Bill Lee, 
too, ran a losing battle. for among other 
things, he boasted the doubtful backing of 
Western Conference Teamster Boss Frank 
Brewster, a corruption-stained baron who 
had long fought Hoffa's climb to power. 
Didn't everybody know that Jimmy was 
going to sacrifice Brewster to the wolves 
before convention's end? (He did.) 

But cagey Jimmy did not let overconfi- 
dence weaken his campaigning. He and his 
boys ranged the Miami Beach spas in 
search of teetering delegates. In the 
smoke-filled cabanas the word was passed: 
You're either with Jimmy or against him. 
The boys got the message while running 
the gauntlet of B-girls in Miami dives, and 
amid the thick décor of plush hotel dining 
rooms while slugging down Scotch and 
bourbon and gorging on fiendishly con- 
cocted flaming-sword delights. Hoffa’s big 
persuader was St. Louis Teamster Harold 
Gibbons, 47, the closest thing to an egg- 
head in the Hoffa coop. Fingering a card 
file of information on delegates, Gibbons 
delivered for Jimmy—and Jimmy deliv- 
ered for Gibbons by naming his crony as 
his nominee for a vice-presidency and 
executive assistant. 

Teamsters v. Hoffa. While the maneu- 
vering went on, Hoffa made ready for his 
first big onstage splash. It came when the 
news tickers reported that U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren had declined to hold up elec- 
tion proceedings on the plea of the 13 
rank-and-file New York Teamsters who 
claimed that the whole show was contrary 
to the Teamsters’ constitution. Hoffa 
slipped down to the convention floor and 
passed the word of Warren’s decision. 
There was a roar from the delegates, and 
Jimmy—still just one of the candidates— 
took the rostrum and the bow. “Let's go, 
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SOUTHERN GOVERNORS AT THE WHITE Hovuse* 
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Walter Bennett 


"The courts must be sustained, or it's not America.” 


Jimmy!” they yelled. Hoffa grinned, held 
up two fingers, V-style, before the cheer- 
ing throng. “Jimmy,” cried one pal, over- 
come with emotion, “is the greatest little 
bastard who ever put on shoes.” 

On the heels of the tumult came Hoffa's 
most inspired strategic move. He insisted 
that the convention hear a reading of the 
13,000-word “indictment” drawn by the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Ethical Practices Committee, 
damning Hoffa, Beck and Brewster and 
warning in effect that the Teamsters 
would be ousted from the A.F.L.-C.LO. if 
Hoffa were elected. “I'm the only guy 
who answered every goddam charge,” 
Jimmy told newsmen. “I ain’t ducking 
nothin’. Once the report was read, a Hoffa 
delegate moved that it be stricken from 
the record of the convention, and so it 
was. (An editorial in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
News compared the action to Lady Mac- 
beth’s “Out, damned spot!”) It was all 
over but the vote. Hoffa put up his slate 
of officers: his friends got the spoils, his 
enemies got the gate. The vote: Hoffa 
1,208, Lee 313, Haggerty 140. 

Power v. Everybody. When the count 
was over, the delegates whooped it up. 
Stomping, shouting, backslapping, hand- 
shaking, whistling and cheering, they car- 
ried on for more than half an hour. “Jim- 
my,” cried one partisan, “is a stand-up 
guy!" Hoffa brought his wife to the ros- 
trum, gave her a businesslike kiss, then 
faced the quieting crowd. Now openly the 
boss of 1,400,000 Teamsters, where once 
he had only coached from the sidelines, 
Hoffa read off the U.S. labor movement. 
“We will do everything in our power,” he 
announced, “to remain within the united 
labor movement. But if these people [the 
A.F.L.-C.LO, hierarchy] succeed in forc- 
ing the Teamsters out of the federation, 
and attempt to raid our organization. . . 
we will be ready to defend ourselves with 
every ounce of strength we possess.” 

At week’s end, as the Teamsters trooped 
happily home, Hoffa made it clear that 
“every ounce of strength” meant the sin- 
ews of his own newly gained personal 
power. His first project was to centralize 
the power of the Teamsters’ four loose- 
knit sectional baronies so that no one can 
question henceforth who might be the 
boss of the Teamsters. It’s Jimmy Hoffa. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Same Crisis 


Twenty minutes after the President ar- 
rived at a farewell party for retiring 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, an 
aide passed him a message. Ike beckoned 
to Mamie. ‘“‘What—another crisis?”’ she 
asked. “The same one,” he replied. The 
President sped downtown to his office in 
the White House, conferred with Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, pored over a 
press association Teletype copy that lay 
before him. “Well,” said Ike, “I guess 
we've still got this problem with us.” 

The problem was that Arkansas’ Gov- 
ernor Orval Eugene Faubus had once more 
wrecked a responsible attempt to re- 
establish the rule of law in Little Rock 
and to restore the kind of peaceful climate 
in which his state might get back into 
step with the rest of the nation industrial- 
ly, socially, politically, emotionally. This 
time Faubus had crossed up not only the 
President of the U.S. but four Southern 
governors who had worked tirelessly since 
the recent Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Sea Island, Ga. to find an accept- 
able peace formula. One of these Southern 
governors, a Southern-born, Southern- 
reared Democrat, considered Faubus’ lat- 
est move and threw up his hands. “We 
had a very clear understanding with this 
guy,” he said. “He's emotionally unbal- 
anced, I guess. There's no other explana- 
tion for the way he’s acting.” 

“Not to Obstruct." The week of dis- 
appointment began as a week of hope. 
The four governors—North Carolina’s Lu- 
ther Hodges, Florida’s LeRoy Collins, 
Maryland's Republican Theodore Roose- 
velt McKeldin, Tennessee’s Frank Clem- 
ent—drove up to the west side entrance 
of the White House to keep their ap- 
pointment. (Missing: Georgia’s Faubus- 
like Governor Marvin Griffin, who backed 
out at the last minute.) Their historic 
mission was to try to arrange with the 
President terms for the withdrawal of the 
U.S. Army’s rorst Airborne Division from 
Little Rock, Specifically, they proposed 
that 1) Faubus make a formal declaration 
that he would now assume responsibility 
for law and order in Little Rock and also 
that he “would not obstruct” federal court 


orders to integrate Little Rock’s Central 
High School; whereupon 2) the President 
should turn back the federalized Arkansas 
National Guard to state control and pull 
out the paratroopers “as soon as practica- 
ble,” i.e., when order has been restored and 
the court-ordered integration enforced. 

Ike used the occasion to set down the 
legal principles that are the keynote of 
his conduct in the Little Rock crisis, and 
that would apply to integration crises to 
come. Reading from a paper that he and 
Attorney General Brownell had drawn up, 
the President noted that: 1) local, not 
federal, authorities have the responsibility 
for drawing up school integration plans; 
2) local authorities and federal courts— 
not the President—have the job of set- 
ting the desegregation timetable to suit 
the Supreme Court dictum of desegrega- 
tion “with all deliberate speed,” but 3) 
a desegregation order from a federal court 
“must be obeyed” by state officials, and 
the specific powers of a state governor 
“may not be used” to defeat a valid 
federal court order. Narrowing down to 
the Southern governors’ Little Rock for- 
mula, the President wanted Faubus first 
to promise to use his police powers posi- 
tively to enforce federal court orders; 
eventually the President settled for the 
Southern governors’ draft that Faubus 
would promise negatively “not to ob- 
struct” federal court orders. Midway in 
the meeting, the President set his own 
personal keynote: “I have never said what 
I thought about the Supreme Court de- 
cision—I have never told a soul—but 
how I feel about it is immaterial. The fact 
is that it is the law, and as the President of 
the U.S. I have the responsibility of see- 
ing that it is enforced.” 

"By Me." After the meeting, the South- 
ern governors walked into the White 
House Conference Room, got Faubus on 
the phone, twice read the text of the 
proposed statement, got his endorsement. 
Said Faubus to Frank Bane, executive 
secretary of the Governors’ Conference: 
“Fine! When do you want me to put it 
out?” Answer: as soon as possible. But 





*% From left: Florida’s Collins, North Carolina’s 
Hodges, the President, Maryland's McKeldin, 
Tennessee’s Clement. 
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that evening, after Faubus’ statement had 
clacked in on the press association Tele- 
types. the President hustled back from 
the Wilson party with Brownell, under- 
lined sentence after sentence that was 
not only unacceptable but was an out- 
right contradiction of what Faubus had 
promised he would say. 

“The orders of the federal courts will 
not be obstructed by me,”” wrote Orval 
Faubus, “and . .. I am prepared, as I 
have always been, to assume full responsi- 
bility for maintaining law and order in 
Little Rock.’ The words “by me” would 
give Faubus an out to let someone else 






do the obstructing, and everybody knew 
how he had “maintained law and order” 
before. Burned once by the conference 
with Faubus at Newport (Tre, Sept. 23), 
Ike declared the whole statement un- 
satisfactory, called off the negotiations. 

Next day, and the day after that, Fau- 
bus resolved any doubts that might have 
lingered in his favor. ‘““Doubletalk” was 
his word for the efforts of the President 
and the Southern governors to make 
peace. “I write my statements from this 
end of the line. They can write theirs from 
that end,” he said. “I am standing pat.” 

Faubus claimed that he still had the 


RELIGION IN ACTION 
Little Rock's Clergy Leads the Way 


support of about 85% of the voting Ar- 


kansans, but nonetheless his position 
was growing increasingly uncomfortable. 
Twenty-five Little Rock businessmen and 
civic leaders put themselves on record 
against “violence and the threat of vio- 
lence or the encouragement of violence”; 
Businessman Winthrop Rockefeller, who 
had helped bring in or expand 194 indus- 
tries and create 12,521 new jobs in Ar- 
kansas in 1956, broke silence: “I regard 
the events of the past month as tragic. I 
believe in the Constitution of the U.S. and 
in the law and order which it established.” 
Little Rock clergymen began a movement 












URING the darkest moments of 

mob rule at Little Rock, the Right 
Rev. Robert Raymond Brown, Episcopal 
Bishop of Arkansas, picked up his phone 
and put in a long-distance call to Wash- 
ington. Bishop Brown was calling Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Walter Robertson, 
once a member of his parish in Richmond, 
to offer his good offices in any sort of 
effort to be helpful in what he called 
“the school situation.” Assistant Secretary 
Robertson called Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, who called the President, 
who sat down almost immediately and 
wrote the Bishop a letter. “I deeply be- 
lieve.” said the President, “that there is 
much that Little Rock's ministers, as the 
spiritual and moral leaders of the commu- 
nity, can do. . . I hope that you and the 
ministers of Little Rock will be able not 
only to lead all the citizens of the city 
to disregard the incitements of agitators 
but will join in support of the law and the preservation of 
our country. . .” 

Early last week Bishop Brown called an evening meeting 
of several leading clergymen at his home. Little Rock’s min- 
isters, like ministers elsewhere in the U.S., had been success- 
ful in building up their church memberships to new highs 
(103,224,954 nationwide). But no one knew whether this 
new strength could be translated into Christian action when 
it might be most needed and most uncomfortable. Crisis- 
torn Little Rock, thought Bishop Brown, might well be the 
turning point. Said he: “The church feels itself in a para- 
doxical position. It stands in judgment on whatever is amiss 
in the temper of the society which surrounds it, and then, 
having exercised the ministry of judgment, it must exercise 
the ministry of reconciliation.” 

Huddle in the Sanctuary. Bishop Brown, 47. born in 
Garden City, Kans., educated at Texas Military Institute, 
ordained in 1937 at San Benito, Texas, veteran of years 
of church service at Waco, Texas and at the famous St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Richmond (where Jefferson Da- 
vis and Robert E. Lee worshiped during the Civil War), 
devoted breakfast time next day to a talk with Governor 
Orval Faubus. He got what he thought was a promise of 
support for constructive mediation. Afterwards the bishop 
got a letter from Faubus replete with subtly inflammatory 
Faubus phrases (e.g., “to place the blame it would be nec- 
essary to reach far beyond the borders of this state’). The 
bishop did get unequivocal support from the Little Rock 
board of education. Later that day Bishop Brown mailed out 
more than too personal cards inviting the city’s Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish clergymen to meet with him in Trinity 
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Episcopal Cathedral; Negro ministers were 
not invited, so as not to heighten ten- 
sions and deepen divisions, but were kept 
informed. 

One afternoon last week about 4o min- 
isters showed up in the sanctuary of the 
cathedral. Bishop Brown outlined his idea 
about a ministry of reconciliation, asked 
for comments. Said Roman Catholic Mon- 
signor James O'Connell: “The prayers of 
the Catholic Church will be with you in 
your efforts to cast out the devils of prej- 
udice and violence.” Said Rabbi Ira San- 
ders: “Perhaps we should take some ac- 
tion such as a moral pronouncement which 
would reaffirm the dignity of the individ- 
ual and proclaim aloud justice for all 
peoples, all races.” Said Presbyterian Min- 
ister Richard Hardie: “There is an organ- 
ized movement in Little Rock to boycott 
and break financially anyone who speaks 
out, even those who are simply on the 
record as being opposed to violence. Some group is going 
to have to stand up and give the right-thinking people the 
encouragement and help they need to stand firm.” 

Children of Light. Bishop Brown keyed his new move- 
ment to the precept “Hate the sin but love the sinner.” Spe- 
cifically he urged the ministers to spread their influence for 
law and order at every level of the community; he con- 
vened a day of prayer on Oct. 12—Columbus Day—in which 
“such churches as have bells are asked to use them.” The 
ministers also agreed to speak four special prayers, in all 
denominations. These were: 

@ For support and preservation of law and order. 

@ For the leaders of community. state and nation. 

@ For the casting out of rancor and prejudice in favor of 
understanding and compassion. 

@ For the people's resistance against unthinking agitators. 

Small in terms of action though the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion might seem to be, it is nonetheless the beginning of a 
movement that could have great potential impact upon the 
white clergymen of the South. As of now, many white min- 
isters in the South are tormented by the dilemma of having 
to face up to the meanings of segregation while yet holding 
on to the ears and hearts of their congregations. But Little 
Rock’s ministers seemed prepared to worry first about Chris- 
tian action, second about large congregations. “Our problems 
will never be solved except by the people of this commu- 
nity,” said Methodist Dr. Aubrey Walton in Little Rock one 
day last week, ‘and we can begin at no better place than 
upon our knees at the throne of God.” Added Bishop Brown: 
“The children of the world are not necessarily more wise 
than the children of light.” 
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Walter Bennett 
SECRETARY WILSON 


What was good for the country... 


to stir the consciences of their congrega- 
tions (see box). 

At his weekly press conference the Pres- 
ident, aware that one misplaced word 
could refuel the crisis, said: “No one can 
deplore more than I do the sending of 


: federal troops anywhere. It is not good 


for the troops; it is not good for the 
locality; it is not really American—ex- 


cept as it becomes absolutely necessary 


for the support of the institutions that 


* are vital to our form of government. . . 


These courts are our bulwarks, our shield 
against autocratic government ... The 
mass of America believes in the sanctity 
of the court . The courts must be 
sustained or it’s not America.” 

As the second week of integration in 
Little Rock began, the troops were still 
there, and it looked as if they might be 
there for some time. 


OPINION 
Was lke Right? 


Does the U.S, think President Eisen- 
hower was right or wrong to send federal 
troops to guard Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark.? The answer, the Gal- 
lup poll found out last week, depends 
partly—but not entirely—on where the 
question is asked. Results: 


SouTHERN NoRrRTHERN 

States* & WESTERN 
Right 36% 74% 
Wrong 53% 16% 
Undecided 11% 10% 


And should the President have sent the 
troops sooner than he did? Reported 
Gallup nationwide: 


Yes 19% 
No 64% 
Undecided 17% 

* Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Ala.,. Fla., Miss., La., 


Ark., Texas, Okla., Ky., Tenn. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Exit Charlie, Grinning 


Of all the big businessmen recruited 
by Dwight Eisenhower for his first Admin- 
istration, the biggest was Charles Erwin 
Wilson, president of General Motors Corp. 
When blunt, chain-smoking “Engine Char- 
lie’ was named Secretary of Defense, he 
promised to give the job “the darnedest 
whirl it ever had.”’ This week, as he heads 
into retirement, Charlie Wilson, 67, can 
look back on quite a whirl. 

The spinning started even before the 
Senate confirmed him, Clashing head-on 
with conflict-of-interest laws (“If I had 
come here to cheat, by God, I wouldn't 
be here”), Engine Charlie battled the 
Senate Armed Services Committee for ten 
days before agreeing to sell his General 
Motors stock (39,470 shares then worth 
$2,500,000; current market value: $4,500,- 
ooo). It was from word leaked out of the 
secret Senate confirmation hearings that 
Wilson reaped headlines and outraged dia- 
tribes for one of the most famous remarks 
never made: “What’s good for General 
Motors is good for the country.” What 
Wilson really said was something quite 
different: “For years I thought what was 
good for our country was good for General 
Motors, and vice versa.” 

Dog-Bitten. Such excitement was mere- 
ly the beginning. In the midst of the nip- 
and-tuck 1954 congressional campaign, 
Wilson remarked in Detroit, referring to 
laid-off auto workers: “I’ve always liked 
bird dogs better than kennel-fed dogs my- 
self—you know, the one that will get out 
and hunt for his food rather than sit on 
his fanny and yell.”’ This sent Democratic 
columnists, cartoonists, and labor leaders 
into paroxysms of protest. He addressd 
august congressional committeemen as 
“you men,” dismissed a Capitol Hill boost 
in Air Force funds as “a phony.” He 
called the Pentagon a “five-sided dog- 
house,” upset the military convention of 
equating rank with intelligence by remark- 
ing: “I haven't noticed it made a man any 
smarter to put another star on his shoul- 
der.” Asked what was said at a conference 
with the President, Wilson nodded toward 
the White House and said: “This is not 
my dunghill. Anything to be announced, 
somebody else ought to announce.” 

Wilson’s freewheeling comments brought 
him plenty of drubbings from Congress 
and the press, but through the bitter days 
he kept his own sense of humor intact. 
“The price of progress is trouble,” he once 
remarked, “—and I must be making lots 
of progress.” The turning point probably 
came after Ike himself reproved Wilson 
for saying that the National Guard was a 
hideout for draft-dodgers during the Ko- 
rean war. Wilson’s wife Jessie promptly 
cracked right back at the President. She 
was “indignant” she said. “I think the 
President should have stood back of Mr. 
Wilson instead of spending his time com- 
menting on how wonderful Foster Dulles 
has been.” Charlie Wilson, said his wife, 
was “a blunt man; he speaks what he 
thinks, and most of the time what he 
thinks is true.” While cheering dauntless 





United Préss 


Jessre WILSON 
. . » was good for the country. 


Jessie, Washington suddenly realized that 
it had become quite fond of her Charlie. 

Orchid-Bedecked. Last week as Char- 
lie Wilson said his goodbyes, Washington 
realized something else: it was saying good- 
bye to a distinguished Defense Secretary. 
President Eisenhower wrote a warm “Dear 
Charlie” letter, took time out from the 
Little Rock crisis to show up briefly at 
a black-tie dinner given in Wilson’s honor 
by Secretary Dulles. The three service 
Secretaries and Chiefs of the Air Force, 
Navy, Army and Marine Corps stood up 
beside Charlie at Fort Myer as jet bombers 
and fighters roared by in an honorary fly- 
over. And—perhaps in the most meaning- 
ful salute of all—newsmen jammed his 
final press conference, rose and applauded 
when Charlie walked in with an orchid- 
bedecked Jessie on his arm. 

In his blunt talk about defense cuts 
Charlie made it clear that he knew that 
in his final months he had let military 
spending (see below) get away from him, 
made it equally clear that he would char- 
acteristically try to repair the damage 
right down to his last minute in the 
Pentagon. Inevitably, during the nostalgic 
levity, the immortal “good for General 
Motors” misquotation came up again, and 
once more Wilson explained what it was 
he really had said. Then, grinning broadly, 
he added: “I have never been too em- 
barrassed over the thing, stated either 
way.” The newsmen laughed—this time 
with Charlie, not at him. 


THE BUDGET 

Bumping the Ceiling 

When Congress sheathed the Battle-of- 
the-Budget economy knives and went 
home, the Administration’s budget woes 
were far from over—in fact, they had 
scarcely begun. At his press conference 
last week, Dwight Eisenhower spoke of 
budget problems in the harried tone of a 
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head of household who finds himself, soon 
after payday, with $365 in overdue bills 
and $165 in the family checking account. 
Said Ike, when asked what cuttable spots 
he might find in next year’s budget: “If 
you could tell me that, I would have one 
of my hardest problems solved, because 
every single department of Government, 
most of them pleading the responsibili- 
ties placed upon them by law, want more 
money. They quote rising prices . . .” 

Political Flimflam. The problem press- 
ing upon the Administration is not how 
to shrink total spending, but how to keep 
it from ballooning. Reported Treasury 
Secretary Robert B. Anderson and Budget 
Director Percival F. Brundage in a joint 
statement last week: With fiscal 1958 
only three months old, the Administra- 
tion's spending estimate has edged up 
from $71.8 billion to $72 billion since the 
President submitted his budget to Con- 
gress last January. With the Govern- 
ment’s income estimate for the year down 
$100 million (principally because of lower 
business profits), the 1958 surplus shapes 
up as $1.5 billion instead of the $1.8 bil- 
lion the Administration had hoped for. 
Prospects for 1958 tax cuts: increasingly 
doubtful. 

What then was the clamorous Battle of 
the Budget all about? Were Capitol Hill’s 
cuts mere political flimflam? Well, not 
exactly, said Anderson-Brundage. Con- 
gress and the Administration, between 
them, did in fact cut $2 billion out of the 
original budget. But the trimmings were 
more than offset by “a few upward re- 
visions” partly due to inflation, partly 
due to ballooning programs that only 
Congress can change. Items: 

@ Bumper crops on the farms bumped 
up the cost of price supports by $739 
million (total outlay for agriculture pro- 
grams in the revised budget: $5 billion, 
or more than the combined spending of 
the Justice, Interior, Commerce, Labor, 
and Health, Education and Welfare de- 
partments ). 

@ A Post Office deficit (Congress balked 
at the postal-rate increases the Adminis- 
tration asked for) that will top the Janu- 
ary budget estimate by $600 million. 

q Rising interest rates that could up the 
cost of carrying the national debt by 
$500 million. 

In order to keep the 1958 spending 
total from running past the new $72 bil- 
lion estimate, the Administration is 
squeezing to hold defense spending down 
to $38 billion. And the high cost of tech- 
nological complexity in the jet-missile- 
atom era makes that ceiling uncomfort- 
ably low. In the past few months, De- 
fense Secretary Charles Erwin Wilson 
ordered uniformed-manpower cuts total- 
ing 200,000 men (Tre, Sept. 30). And 
in the week when the Soviet Union 
launched history's first man-made earth 
satellite, the U.S. was nibbling again at 
its own defenses. Item: the Strategic Air 
Command announced that a reconnais- 
sance wing would be deactivated in early 
November. Item: Secretary Wilson or- 
dered severe cutbacks in Air Force pay- 
ments to major contractors—meaning 
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that the contractors will probably have 
to slow down delivery schedules. Item: 
the Defense Department directed “an im- 
mediate, continuing and sharp curtail- 
ment” in defense-contract overtime. 

Hard-Boiled Look. Clearly, with over- 
all Government spending at $72 billion a 
year, the nation cannot spend more for 
defense and keep up all its nondefense 
federal programs, too, without either 1) 
raising already painful taxes or 2) falling 
back into serious inflationary deficit 
spending. Badly needed next step: a hard- 
boiled new look at federal nondefense 
spending. 

Only so much can be wrung out of 
executive departments. Instead, as the 
President said at his press conference, 
Congress has to cut out some of the pro- 
grams that it has passed into law. As an 
example, Ike pointed to water-pollution 
control and vocational-training programs; 
they should, he said, be handed over to 
state and local governments. Possibly a 
time of high national prosperity is the 
right time to start closing out many of 
the federal subsidies to farmers, veterans, 
states, cities. Somewhere along the budge- 
tary line, something will have to give— 
and, as the satellite news made clear, it 
cannot be defense. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Congress & Beyond 


In his 23 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, New York’s Republican Rep- 
resentative W. Sterling (“Stub”) Cole, 
53, did his best work on committee assign- 
ment—postwar military policy, naval af- 
fairs, armed services. In 1947 he was 


appointed to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. served as chair- 
man during the crucial years 1953-54, 
during which U.S. H-bombs were under 
test in the Marshall Islands, helped re- 
write the basic U.S. atomic energy law to 
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get the U.S. into the atoms-for-peace busi- 
ness, Last year he also put in a stint as a 
member of the U.S. delegation that heiped 
set up the first world atoms-for-peace 
organization, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Last week Stub Cole found that the 
well-worn path through Congress could 
also be a path into the unknown. After 
some behind-scenes grumbling by Russia, 
directors of the fledgling IAEA, meeting 
in Vienna, elected Cole their first director- 
general with a probable salary of $20,000 
a year and a $10,000 expense account. 


Smoothness for Malaya 

The U.S. last week named its first am- 
bassador to the new Southeast Asian 
nation of Malaya. Appointed by President 
Eisenhower: Career Diplomat Homer 
Morrison Byington Jr., 49, born of U.S. 
parents at Naples, Italy, educated at Phil- 
lips Academy and Yale (’30), veteran of 
foreign service in Cuba, Yugoslavia, Italy 
(ten years) and Spain, credited by old 
foreign service hands as having “the 
smoothness with which machinery rolls.” 
Last job: minister of the U.S. mission 
in Madrid. 


MONEY 
Another Day, Another Dollar 


George Washington still gazed forth as 
stolidly as ever, but the 4o millions of 
crisp $1 bills that went into circulation in 
the U.S. last week were not the old fa- 
miliar aces. Along with a new Treasury 
Secretary's signature— 


Kabler? Guttraerd 


the new singles displayed the first design 
change in U.S. paper money since the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing added the 
Great Seal in 1935. On the green side of 
the new dollar appears, for the first time 
on U.S. folding money, the motto “.n 
God We Trust,” which made its debut 
on the 2¢ piece of 1864 and is imprinted 
on all current U.S. coins except the buffalo 
nickel. Two years ago Congress ordered the 
motto added to greenbacks, last year 
made it—instead of E Pluribus Unum— 
the nation’s official motto.* 

Less evident to a nonexpert eye is a 
difference that will save taxpayers many a 
dollar. Until recently, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing printed all U.S. cur- 
rency on flat-bed presses, using moistened 
paper, a process that took 15 days. Last 
week's new singles were printed on dry 
paper on British-made Rotary presses. 
The new three-day process will substan- 
tially trim the wet-printing cost of 1¢ a 
bill, and since the bureau makes a lot 


* During the Civil War, with Union gold re- 
serves running low, President Lincoln suggested 
that instead of “In God We Trust,” a more 
fitting motto for greenbacks would be the 
Apostle Peter's words to the lame beggar (Acts 
3:6): “Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I thee.” 
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of money (1,641,488,000 pieces of paper 
currency in fiscal 1957), the yearly savings 
will add up to millions when the change- 
over to rotary presses is completed in 
four years. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


California Battle Lines 

As expected, California's Senator Wil- 
liam Fife Knowland last week said: “I 
shall be a candidate for governor of Cali- 
fornia in 1958.” He pledged himself to 
serve out his “term or terms,” but when 
asked if he might still be a presidential 
candidate in 1960, he replied: “No one 
has a crystal ball for 1960—or 1964.” 
Vice President Richard Nixon's support- 
ers immediately prepared to throw sup- 
port to Knowland in his fight for the 
G.O.P. nomination against Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight, and the influential, 
conservative Los Angeles Times, already 
committed to Nixon for President in 
1960, hinted that it liked Bill Knowland 
for governor. 

Knowland’s high standing among Cali- 
fornia’s Republican regulars gives him a 
leg up in the June primary over Goodie 
Knight. But Knowland might well have a 
tougher time against his likely Democrat- 
ic opponent, Attorney General Edmund 
G. (“Pat’’) Brown, who has the advantage 
of California’s larger Democratic registra- 
tion, is running ahead of Knowland in in- 
formal polls, and would doubtless get help 
from some unhappy Knight Republicans. 


CITIES 


Hallelujah Time for Bums 

Along Manhattan’s Bowery last week, 
sad-eyed, dirt-dappled bums lazed in the 
sun that reaches their curbs and benches 
now that the Third Avenue elevated has 
been torn down. Along San Francisco's 
Mission Street, the “lumbermen”—beg- 
gars on crutches—whined for nickels and 
dimes, counted up daily takes that often 
reached $45. Along Chicago’s West Mad- 
ison Street “20% California muscatel’’ 
sold briskly at go¢ a pint to “winos,” 
while around Baltimore’s Market Place 
the “smokehounds” with  red-stained 
hands laboriously strained alcohol through 
handkerchiefs from the wax in cans of 
Sterno (29¢ a can, cut-rate) and gulped 
the pinkish alcohol after lining their stom- 
achs with milk. Along the nation’s Skid 
Rows* prosperity was waxing. U.S. bums, 
in short, never had it so good. 

Axes for Taxes. From city to city, the 
Skid Row habitués are finding just about 
everything they have the urge to wish for, 
i.e., a place to live in unpressured alcohol- 
ic freedom, a place eventually to die in 
peaceful alcoholic stupor. Food and 
board are cheap: so¢ a night for a flop; 
two fried eggs, coffee, toast, mush and 
potatoes for a quarter. Money is 


* The term evolves not from citizenry on the 
skids but from the fact that Seattle’s saloons, 
dives and bums thrived, around 1850, on a 
downhill thoroughfare called Skid Road—so 
named because oxen skidded logs along the road 
from the forest to the sawmill at water's edge. 
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Everything a beggar could ask for. 


adequate: handouts in these generous times 
are fat; pharmaceutical companies buy 
blood for $5 a pint if the donor appears 
sober; relief checks and unemployment 
compensation are punctual. If all else 
fails, a day’s dishwashing will net $8, and 
$8 is enough for a week's luxurious living 
in a civilization where showers are free, 
haircuts and shaves cost nothing at a bar- 
ber college, the missions hand out meals 
and lodging without so much of the old 
emphasis on “ear-banging” (a pre-meal 
religious service ). 

But in the midst of national plenty, 
the bums have come to sense new munici- 
pal flies in their bleary ointment. The 
same blissful prosperity has also brought 
the bright-eyed vision of urban redevelop- 
ment experts, the crash of demolition 
hammers and the thunder of falling brick. 
In many U.S. cities Skid Row is marked 
for extinction to make space for shining 
(and more taxworthy) office buildings or 
glassy, classy apartment houses. Kansas 
City’s Skid Row has fallen to an express- 
way. City planners in Denver have their 
eye on Larimer Street, and Los Angeles 
is midway in a civic cleanup on most of 
East Fifth Street's Skid Row. 

Atomized Bums. Last week civic plan- 
hers got an urgent plea to think about the 
bums before the city beautiful. It came 





from Wilbert L. Hindman, chairman of 
the Los Angeles Welfare Planning Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Skid Row, a professor 
of business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and member of 
the National Committee on the Homeless 
and Institutional Alcoholic, “Skid Row,” 
said he, “is a very healthy institution. 
It has sprung up spontaneously to meet 
the demands of the homeless ones—the 
men who have resigned from society. It 
is not something that was dreamed up by 
a group of armchair planners without any 
real notion of the needs. It has resisted 
change for more than a century. It is 
meeting certain needs and meeting them 
well.” Dr. Hindman’s solution: let Skid 
Row stand. “Before we do any tamper- 
ing, we ought to understand what the 
needs are that Skid Row is filling, and 
then determine if we can meet those needs 
in a better way.” 

The cops generally agree. Demolishing 
the bum areas would—as Dr. Hindman 
expresses it—“atomize” the bums; #.e., 
scatter them into dozens of unmanageable 
pockets. Hindman’s solution: do away 
with Skid Row by first preserving it, 
then by concentrating the best talents of 
all welfare agencies in rehabilitating the 
people involved. “Skid Row cannot be de- 
stroyed,” he said. “It must destroy itself.” 
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FOREIGN. NEWS 





POLAND 


Riot in Warsaw 

For four nights last week the heart of 
Warsaw echoed to the whomp and hiss of 
exploding tear-gas bombs, the thud of 
rubber truncheons on human flesh and the 
taunting cries of “Gestapo, Gestapo,” that 
came from the throats of thousands of 
rioting Polish university students. It was 
the most serious civil disturbance since 
the bloody Poznan rebellion of last year. 





HE riots were only the outward 

expression of an intellectual fer- 
ment which has seethed through Po- 
land ever since Gomulka declared his 
provisional independence from Mos- 
cow. Its unquestioned leader is a 
gawky, 36-year-old political philoso- 
pher whose devastating attacks on the 
Russians’ brand of Communism have 
already made him a hero to Poland’s 
students. “Leszek Kolakowski,” said 
one ardent young Communist last 
week, “is much more important for 
Polish intellectual development than 
Khrushchev's speech.” 

Kolakowski has been a Communist 
since he was 18, won scholastic fame 
for the fervor of his pro-Stalinist 
views. But even before the Soviet 20th 
Party Congress, Kolakowski had estab- 
lished himself as the leader of the 
group of passionate dissenters now 
known as the enragés (“the enraged 
ones”), Last month, in Warsaw's Nowa 
Kultura, Kolakowski published a four- 
part critique that flays the Soviet or- 
der, and inferentially Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, with the cold-steel precision 
of a surgical scalpel. 

Communist Everyman. Politically, 
Kolakowski cannot speak with an au- 
thority comparable to Yugoslavian 
Dissenter Milovan Djilas. But intel- 
lectually, he strikes more deeply at the 
Communist mystique. In his Nowa 
Kultura series, Kolakowski casts him- 
self in the role of a Communist Every- 
man. First, he asks why so many party 
intellectuals have withdrawn from ac- 
tivity and buried themselves in non- 
political work and a general effort to 
avoid responsibility. The answer, he 
says, is that the party is driving its 
supporters into passivity by denying 
them the right of dissent. 

Kolakowski then attacks the sacred 
Marxist dogma of historical determin- 
ism. History is not predictable, he in- 
sists. This destroys the basis of the 
Soviet demand for blind obedience on 
the ground that whatever the party 
bosses decide to do is part of society's 
inevitable movement toward the over- 
throw of capitalism. 
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VOICE OF DISSENT 


The riots started when 2,000 students 
met at the big student hostelry on down- 
town Narutowicza Square to protest the 
action of Wladyslaw Gomulka’s press- 
control office in banning the country’s 
boldest and best-known crusading student 
weekly, Po Prostu (Plain Speaking). Po 
Prostu had zealously supported Gomulka 
in his stand against Nikita Khrushchev 
and the rest of Poland's Soviet overlords 
last year, but since then had lent its own 
voice to the rising crescendo of intellec- 


To the Marxist protagonists of “po- 
litical realism,’ Kolakowski retorts: 
“Your values change drastically every 
day, and every day they are pro- 
claimed eternal. This is the worst kind 
of relativism of values, for it buries 
historical thinking as well as the im- 
mutable and lasting achievements of 
mankind.” 

Positive Hypocrisy. Kolakowski 
draws a devastating picture of what 
he calls “the positive role of hypoc- 
risy,” a nice philosophical turn of 
phrase which means simply that a 
criminal regime that cloaks its actions 
in moral slogans will, soon or late, be 
forced to start trying to live up to 
them. Says Kolakowski ironically; “A 
social system based on unlawfulness, 
oppression and unhappiness, when it 
masks itself with humanistic phrase- 
ology, does not, in spite of appear- 
ances, become more effective in the 
long run. At a certain moment, its 
facade turns against it because it was 
always alien to it.” But, he adds, “in 
the larger view, the increase of hypoc- 
risy is proof of moral progress be- 
cause it testifies that what was done 
formerly outspokenly without fear of 
being compromised cannot be carried 
out today without that risk.” 

To non-Communist _ intellectuals, 
much of what Kolakowski has to say 
has been said before, often with less 
obscurantism. But in today’s Poland 
it is new, fresh and almost suicidal in 
its audacity. Even in trying to answer 
him, Gomulka’s Polityka fell into ad- 
mission of the threat he poses to the 
Communist hierarchy: “Kolakowski 
and the enragés are not able to pre- 
sent any program of a ‘moral’ policy 
which would not lead at once to a na- 
tional catastrophe and to the annihila- 
tion of Socialism.” Kolakowski’s sup- 
porters heard that he will be barred 
immediately from writing for Nowa 
Kultura, may even face a trial and 
expulsion from the Communist Party. 
But whoever moves against Kolakow- 
ski and what he represents in Poland 
must move carefully, for the memory 
of Poznan is still fresh. 


tual discontent with the slow pace of 
Gomulka’s democratization. 

But Gomulka has shown himself in- 
creasingly jumpy over press criticism, and 
the students found the square thick with 
steel-helmeted police. The police and mi- 
litia did not wait for speeches or explana- 
tions. They ordered the students to dis- 
perse, then waded in with rubber trun- 
cheons swinging, viciously clubbed many 
students who refused to leave. 

Badge of Honor. The police's brutality 
sieeat many who had been only mildly 
concerned over the fate of Po Prostu, and 
the next night a larger throng gathered in 
Narutowicza Square. The students flaunt- 
ed their bandages as badges of honor. In 
the shadow of the Church of Swietego 
Jakuba the rioters played a kind of reck- 
less Warsaw pingpong with the police, 
picking up their tear-gas bombs and hurl- 
ing them back into their ranks. 

On the third night, the size of the 
crowds and their temper increased. Police 
officials called out the Mobile Guard, 
1,000 strong. To their salvos of tear-gas 
bombs the police and security troops add- 
ed concussion grenades. Still the crowds 
grew, arming themselves with paving 
stones and bricks from the piles of rubble 
left from World War II destruction. 

Away from the riot-torn areas, most of 
Warsaw remained calm. Tram cars con- 
tinued on their routes, mothers pushed 
babies in prams, and tourist and sport- 
ing craft plied the brown waters of the 
Vistula River. Anger was directed chief- 
ly against police tactics. Asked if any 
police had been treated, a hospital nurse 
replied unsmilingly: “We haven't had the 
pleasure.” 

"Free Speech!" Most Poles seemed to 
regard the riots as a strictly student af- 
fair. Biggest unknown was whether the 
students’ protests would be taken up by 
Poland’s well-organized and _ politically 
conscious factory workers, who had been 
in the forefront of the Poznan rebellion. 
If they were, Gomulka would find himself 
in serious trouble. So far, most major 
factory-workers units refused to sign pe- 
titions calling on the students to desist. 

Gomulka announced that the ban on 
Po Prostu would remain, and called a 
meeting of all Warsaw editors to demand 
greater conformity. The students retaliat- 
ed by hanging a large banner from their 
largest hostel bearing a two-word demand: 
“Free Speech!” 


RED CHINA 


Unstable Achievement 

Mao Tse-tung stood high on the Gate 
of Heavenly Peace. beamed down as half 
a million persons paraded before him in 
celebration of the eighth anniversary of 
the Communist conquest of China, There 
were the well-drilled children of the Young 
Pioneers, paratroopers, government work- 
ers with flowers in hand. Overhead roared 
Soviet-made jet bombers and Chinese- 
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made je. fighters. Also on hand were good- 
will delegations from Burma and Cam- 
bodia, Bulgaria’s Premier Anton Yugov, 
and Hungary's Premier Janos Kadar. 

Kadar’s presence was an unnecessary 
reminder that Red China had its own prob- 
lem of unrest, Last week there was little 
talk of “liberating” Formosa. Instead, 
speaker after speaker bragged of the tri- 
umph over internal enemies. Attacks on 
the Red regime “have been smashed by 
the people in all parts of the country.” 
crowed Defense Minister Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai. 

The brags were inadvertent admissions 
of the depth of the unrest. Only a week 
earlier, Dr. Hu Shih, modern China’s most 
eminent philosopher and most respected 
scholar, speaking for Nationalist China at 
the U.N. for the first time since 1945, docu- 
mented some of the details of last sum- 
mer’s student revolt that the regime had 
tried hard to suppress. It began, said Dr. 
Hu Shih, with a meeting of 8,000 students 
at Peking University, where 19 student 
leaders openly attacked the Communists’ 
suppression of freedom, spread when the 
leaders launched a periodical calling on 
students all over the country to the fight. 
Hu Shih quoted one of the student lead- 
ers: “The call is for the mobilization of 
an army of one million youths to fight 
Communism, to oppose the so-called revo- 
lution, and to overthrow the real enemies 
of the people.” 

Thyough the years, Chinese students 
have often led the way for their elders, 
sounded the bell that called China to re- 
form and revolt. And this time, said Hu, 
“the response was almost unanimous from 
all student bodies in every part of China 
—from Mukden to Canton, from Shanghai 
and Nanking in the east to Chungking and 
Chengtu in the west.” 

Moving swiftly, the Communists arrest- 
ed scores of leaders, broke up demonstra- 
tions, suppressed news of those riots that 










International 
Hu Sun 


Not even the freedom of silence. 
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defied control (e.g., in Hanyang). “Those 
popular manifestations are clear and un- 
mistakable evidences,” said Hu, “to prove 
that the Chinese Communist regime .. . 
is as unstable and as shaky as was the 
Hungarian regime of Rakosi and Gero.” 

The world must not be misled by the 
apparent acquiescence of China’s captive 
intellectuals, said Hu. “In the old days,” 
he said, “so long as a man remained silent, 
he would not be molested.” But today men 
are forced to speak and write praise of the 
Red regime. Under Communist rule, said 
Hu Shih, there is not even the “freedom 
of silence.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 
"| Wrote the Truth" 


When the new class leaves the historical 
scene—and this must happen—there will 
be less sorrow over its passing than there 
was for any class before it. Smothering 
everything except what suited its ego, it 
has condemned itself to failure and shame- 
ful ruin. 

—Milovan Djilas in The New Class 


In a tiny courtroom in the little town 
of Sremska Mitrovica, 42 miles from Bel- 
grade, Milovan Djilas went on trial last 
week on charges of creating hostile propa- 
ganda against Communism and the Yugo- 
slav government. Djilas’ trial had been 
inevitable ever since The New Class, his 
outspoken book indicting the new ruling 
class produced by Communism, was smug- 
gled out of Yugoslavia and published in 
the U.S. two months ago (Time, Sept. 9). 
And just as the trial was inevitable, so 
was its outcome. 

Djilas, once a Vice President of Yugo- 
slavia and second only to Marshal Tito in 
the country’s Communist hierarchy, was 
already serving a three-year sentence im- 
posed last year after he was convicted of 
“conspiring against the government.” In 
the courtroom Dijilas looked thin, but 
seemed in good spirits and health despite 
almost a year in jail. The government 
prosecutor began his case by reading ex- 
cerpts from Djilas’ book. Sample: “the 
totalitarian tyranny and control of the 
new class [i.e., the ruling Communist 
oligarchy] which came into being during 
the revolution has become the yoke from 
under which the blood and sweat of all 
members of society flow.” Snapped Dijilas: 
“T wrote the truth, from the first word to 
the last.” The judges ordered the press 
and public removed from the courtroom. 
Warned Defendant Dijilas: “If the pro- 
ceedings of this trial are held in secrecy, 
and if the public and press are excluded, I 
will not say a single word.” 

The trial lasted just one day. The verdict 
of guilty was returned the following morn- 
ing, and Milovan Dijilas was sentenced to 
seven more years at hard labor. After the 
verdict was read, Djilas rose and started 
to protest not the verdict or the sentence, 
but the court’s attempt to make it appear 
that he had had an open trial. He was not 
permitted to finish, Two guards hustled 
him out of the courtroom and back to 
prison. 











GREAT BRITAIN 
The Next Foreign Secretary? 


October’s bright blue weather smiled 
on British Laborites as they met at 
Brighton for their annual conference last 
week. To the delegates, aglow with the 
latest poll, which showed 52% of the 
country’s voters favoring Labor, their re- 
turn to power seemed only a question of 
waiting for a general election (which 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan under- 
standably declared he has no intention of 
calling before 1960). 

Day before, Aneurin Bevan, the man 
who will be Foreign Secretary in any new 





London Daily Express 
_ NYE BEVAN 
Without a gain in wisdom. 


Labor government, laid down his views 
at a preconference rally. Bevan had just 
come back from a tour in which he met 
face to face with Khrushchev, Zhukov, 
Gomulka and other Soviet-bloc leaders. 
Nye seemed to have seen much good, ob- 
served little evil, and gained no wisdom. 
In Poland and Russia, he proclaimed, 
“changes are taking place which if they 
are permitted to work themselves out will 
bring these nations into line with what 
we call the free people of the world.’ The 
Americans, he said, are “so blind that 
they do not understand that it is impos- 
sible to starve a modern revolution into 
surrender or submission. What I would 
say to my American friends is this—if 
you are incensed by what you consider to 
be some of the more repugnant features 
of the Chinese or Russian regimes, the 
best thing to do with those nations is not 
to stand aloof or send them to Coventry; 
the best treatment is to bring them into 
closer relations with the rest of the world 
and make it easier for them to solve 
their economic and technical problems.” 
He had other observations. It was a 
“disaster for mankind” that Communist 
China has not been admitted to the U.N. 
He was not pleased with Konrad Ade- 
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nauer, the friend of NATO. apostle of 
free enterprise and foe of Communism. 
“The government of Western Germany,” 
blurted Nye, “is coming more and more 
under the same economic and financial 
influence which helped to create the Ger- 
many of Hitler.” As for the Middle East: 
“We believe that it is absolutely non- 
sense to imagine you can maintain peace 
[there] without an arrangement to which 
Russia herself will be a contributor.” He 
did not point out that this, in effect, is 
exactly Russia's own formula for bulling 
its way into the Middle East. 

Any Laborite government, he assured 
his listeners, would work with Russia, 
China and any other country, whatever 
its political complexion. The U.S. might 
find it more difficult to work with the 
kind of Laborite government Nye Bevan 
envisions. 


Ready for Power 

After his rambunctious foreign-policy 
speech, Nye Bevan was meek as a lamb 
when Labor's conference got under way. 
Reason: party unity. 

The first suspicion that Nye was not 
going to do his usual roaring came as the 
delegates considered Leader Hugh Gait- 
skell’s favorite proposal to switch from 
“old-fashioned nationalization” to a 
scheme for state buying of shares in key 
industries (Time, July 29). Bevan, a long- 
time and passionate advocate of nationali- 
zation, sat impassively on the platform 
as old-line Socialists jeered Gaitskell from 
the floor. “Sheer capitalism,” yelled a 
delegate. “I'd better take off me boots 
and put on me spats,” said a quarry work- 
er from the midlands. Asked old (72) 
Manny Shinwell, grizzled orator from the 
smoky Clydeside: “Have I been fighting 
54 years for Socialism for nothing?” Even 
Bevan’s wife, tiny Jennie Lee, waved a 
copy of the new party plan at her husband 
and shrilled: “Take it back. Give us a 
program for the next five years of Labor 
government.” But Nye sat silently on, 
and Hugh Gaitskell had the votes. Hard- 
fisted Frank Cousins, boss of the huge 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
swung the trade union’s massive support 
to him in return for a pledge that road 
transport and steel, restored to private 
ownership by the Tories in 1953, would 
be renationalized when the Laborites re- 
turn to power. 

Howls & Sparks. Two days later, Bevan 
once again reversed himself—and gave 
further thought to the high position he 
hopes to hold. Time was when Bevan 
said it would be “madness” and a “crime” 
for Britain to explode the H-bomb. Now 
he opposed a resolution to outlaw H- 
bomb tests. 

Nye slumped in red-faced solemnity on 
the platform as delegates hurled all his 
old arguments back at him. A Lanark- 
shire mother pleaded that Nye save her 
two sons from the leukemia that fallout 
would bring. Frank Cousins himself rose 
to confess unashamedly that he saw this 
issue in terms of his six-year-old daughter 
and favored abolishing the bomb. When 
Bevan finally took the floor to answer, 
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A.D.P. 


Jacques SousTELLE 
From a small bloc, a big blow. 


the hall stirred. “I have probably made 
more speeches to more people condemning 
the bomb than anyone else at this con- 
ference,” he began. “I am as strongly 
against it as ever. But what this conference 
must not do is to decide on demolishing 
the whole fabric of British international 
relations without putting anything in its 
place ... To pass this motion would 
mean that you will send the British For- 
eign Secretary naked into the conference 
chamber.” 

Tears & Dirndls. Howls of protest rose 
in the hall. Red and angry he stood his 
ground, his eyes darting blue sparks. 
When the hubbub quieted, he spoke slowly. 
“If war were to break out between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R.,” he said with heavy 
emphasis, “this country would be poisoned 
together with the rest of mankind. I want 
an opportunity of influencing the policies 
of these countries. If a Socialist Foreign 
Secretary is to have a chance, he must not 
be disarmed diplomatically and intellec- 
tually.” Bevan seemed utterly frank. He 
said he had heard rumors that he was 
taking this line only because he wanted 
to be Foreign Secretary. “Hear, hear,” a 
voice cried. Said Nye plaintively: “That 
is a pretty bitter thing to say about me. 
I would never do anything I did not 
believe in.” 

Bevan sat down in a tumult. As the 
conference recessed, militant Old Social- 
ists stood with tears in their eyes. The 
angry young men and women of the 
Bevanite movement huddled in their sig- 
natory tweeds, dirndls and sandals as if 
lost without their leader. Hastily Cousins 
persuaded his T.W.U. group, by a 16-to- 
14 vote, to reverse their stand and follow 
Bevan. Then the conference voted by an 
overwhelming majority to drop its anti- 
bomb resolution. 

With Nye discreetly lined up with the 
moderate leadership, the Labor Party felt 
in election trim. 





FRANCE 
The Negative Majority 


At 11:45 one night Yast week the pre- 
siding officer of the French National As- 
sembly finished tolling the vote on Pre- 
mier Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury’s plan 
for constitutional reform in revolt-torn Al- 
geria. Solemnly, the President announced 
the result—279 against, 253 for—then 
added the ritual sentence, “Confidence is 
thus refused.” At a moment when the 
nation was all but engulfed by a sea of 
troubles, France had chosen to bring down 
its 23rd government since World War II. 

The man who overthrew hapless Mau- 
rice Bourgés-Maunoury headed one of the 
smallest blocs in France's National As- 
sembly. As leader of the Social Repub- 
licans, the vestiges of General Charles de 
Gaulle’s once-mighty Rally of the French 
People, burly, beetle-browed Jacques Sous- 
telle, 45, commanded only 15 votes. But 
he was helped by the kind of historic 


coincidence that is more historic than 
coincidental. 
Even while Bourgés-Maunoury in a 


thin, emotion-cracked voice stammered 
out defenses of his loi cadre (skeleton 
law) for Algeria, leaders of 21 million 
Negroes in French Africa met at Bamako 
in French Sudan and decried France's 
recent efforts to give them limited self- 
rule, instead demanded something close 
to total independence. French conserva- 
tives sputtered that this demonstration 
proved that some concessions only lead 
to demands for more. Meantime another 
blow fell. The U.S. approved Italy’s ten- 
tative offer to send arms to Tunisia, 
where they could be used to prevent 
French troops from chasing Algerian reb- 
els inside Tunisian territory. 

“The killing of Frenchmen by Italian 
bullets has Mr. Dulles’ benediction,” de- 
clared Soustelle and succeeded in trans- 
forming the debate into an outburst of 
resentment at France's allies for their sup- 
posed attempts to evict France from its 
African Empire. In this atmosphere, Sous- 
telle succeeded in briefly uniting Com- 
munists, Poujadists, Gaullists and con- 
servative Independents into a shouting 
majority that toppled the government. 
“BOURGES SHOT DOWN BY AMERICANS,” 
headlined the Paris weekly Aux Ecoutes. 

Obverse Side. By the logic of the Na- 
tional Assembly, declared Le Figaro the 
following day, the next Premier should be 
Jacques Soustelle and his principal min- 
isters, Communist Jacques Duclos and 
crypto-Fascist Pierre Poujade. By its very 
absurdity this suggestion laid bare the 
essential weakness of the French parlia- 
mentary structure, which allows all kinds 
of opinions but has no mechanism to 
force decisions. With 139 Communists 
and 32 Poujadists among its 594 mem- 
bers, the Assembly has what amounts to 
a negative majority against nearly every 
proposal, can contrive a positive majority 
on only the shakiest foundations. Thus 
a Premier can always find a majority for 
his pork-barrel measures, ¢.g., increased 
old-age pensions. But when it comes to 
the obverse side of the coin—raising taxes 
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to pay for the increased pensions—the 
majority vanishes. 

Even if Bourgés-Maunoury had _sur- 
vived the Joi cadre debate, he was unlikely 
to have survived. Outraged by Finance 
Minister Félix Gaillard’s attempt to freeze 
wages, 1,600,000 industrial and construc- 
tion workers last week walked out in an 
ominous “warning” strike; in dozens of 
provincial cities irate farmers assembled 
to demonstrate against the frozen prices 
of agricultural produce. 

Oracle in Paris. As the realization that 
there was a majority against Bourgés- 
Maunoury but no majority for anyone 
else dawned on France, it became con- 
ceivable that what had begun as a crise 
grave* might end as a crise de régime, 
i.e., the ultimate crisis of the Fourth 
Republic, which would force a funda- 
mental change in its structure. 

As it always does, the mere thought 
of a crise de régime turned the talk 
to the ever-ready strongman, General de 
Gaulle. By the sheerest coincidence, the 
hawk-nosed wartime leader, now 66, chose 
last week to make one vf his periodic 
excursions ¢o Paris. Typically, De Gaulle’s 
utterances had a Delphic quality. Said he: 
“You tell me that the political men of all 
groups are unanimous in affirming that 
only De Gaulle can find a solution. But 
name me one person who has said so in 
Parliament.” Then he added: “I could not 
make peace in Algeria without a blank 
check from Parliament, and this the pres- 
ent regime would not grant me.” 

The Ripening. At week’s end all signs 
were that De Gaulle was right. In the 
approved manner, quiet President René 
Coty let the crisis “ripen” for three days, 
then called in Socialist Guy Mollet, and 
asked him to form a government. When 
Mollet admitted defeat, Coty turned to 
René Pleven, head of the small U.D.S.R., 
whose chances of success were, if any- 
thing, less than Mollet’s. 

Bloodshed in Algeria, onrushing eco- 
nomic chaos and a steady loss of inter- 
national respect were all painful, but as 
yet, apparently, not painful enough to 
force France into reshaping her crippled 
political order. 


UNITED NATIONS. 
Back in Society 


“Years of proof must pass by,” said 
President Franklin Roosevelt in August 
1944, “before we can trust Japan and be- 
fore we can classify her as a member of 
the society of nations which seeks perma- 
nent peace.” Last week, with the sponsor- 
ship and all-out backing of U.S. Chief 
Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Japan be- 
came the first former Axis nation elected 
to the U.N. Security Council. 

Japan’s election brought a roar of out- 
rage from the U.S.S.R., whose candidate 
for the post was Czechoslovakia. Fuming 
that “the United Nations is not a club of 


* In the French scule of reckoning, a crise 
grave, which involves major issues, ranks one 
degree above a crise banale, which is a conse- 
quence of pure partisan fighting. 
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like-minded people but an international 


organization.” Soviet Delegate Vasily 
Kuznetsov charged that by backing Japan 
the U.S, had violated a 1945 “gentlemen's 
agreement” reserving one of the six non- 
permanent seats in the Security Council 
for an Eastern European nation. 

In 1955, when “the Eastern European 
seat’’ last fell vacant, the U.S. supported 
the Philippines against Yugoslavia, argu- 
ing that the 1945 gentlemen’s agreement 
had been intended to last for only two 
years. As a compromise, it was finally 
agreed that Yugoslavia and the Philip- 
pines should each occupy the disputed 
seat for half of the normal two-year term. 
Japan’s election carried U.S. strategy a 
step further. By backing an Asian nation, 
the U.S. had weaned part of the Afro- 
Asian bloc away from the Soviet candi- 
date, seemed well on its way to nullifying 
the so-called Eastern European seat. 


fought a bitter battle before barelegged, 
toga-clad blacks to determine the right of 
the deported Moslems to return to Ghana. 
For Nkrumah’s government, portly Attor- 
ney General Geoffrey Bing (Tre, Sept. 
30) argued that Ghana’s Parliament has 
“absolute and complete power to legislate 
on any subject whatever,” and no court 
may review any act not specifically for- 
bidden by the constitution. 

For the absent opposition leaders, Law- 
yer Phineas Quass, a birdlike little man 
who had arrived from London only the 
previous week, insisted sharply: “This 
statute breaks two fundamental rights of 
a citizen, namely, to live in his own coun- 
try, and to have access to the courts.” 
For the government, Bing cited Cyprus’ 
Archbishop Makarios, the Kabaka of Bu- 
ganda and Bechuanaland’s Seretse Khama 
as individuals who had been deported un- 
der British parliamentary rule. Retorted 


AKRUMAK :"BUT ARE YOU SURE THIS PROCEDURE 
I'S ON THE BEST BRITISH MODEL ?” 
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In o new nation, an old struggle. 


GHANA 
The Sovereignty of Law 


The infant African nation of Ghana 
began life with high hopes that Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah and his ruling 
party would show enough statesmanship to 
win the cooperation of the minorities in 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
But the richer, more highly educated 
Ashantis, controlling the country’s one big 
cash crop (cocoa), have agitated so articu- 
lately for upcountry rights that Nkru- 
mah’s less literate supporters, unable to 
talk them down, have resorted to high- 
handed repression. By the most arbitrary 
of these measures the government deport- 
ed two Ashanti Moslem leaders on the 
ground that their presence was “not con- 
ducive to the public good."” When the Mos- 
lems sued to claim their citizens’ rights 
in court, Nkrumah & Co. whipped through 
a bill ordering their expulsion. 

In Kumasi last week two wigged British 
barristers, both of them Queen's Counsels, 


Quass: “I know of no precedent for sug- 
gesting that [the constitution’s] words— 
‘Peace, order and good government’— 
have been used anywhere to justify a 
breach of the fundamental rights of people 
everywhere to reside in the state in which 
they are citizens.” 

The dispute in the dusty Ashanti capital 
touched a crucial Commonwealth ques- 
tion, a question of which Australia’s Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies observed recent- 
ly: “Perhaps we do not always understand 
that ‘the rule of law’ and ‘the rule of Parlia- 
ment’ can be separately stated in words 
but are not easily separated in fact. Self- 
government is not only a political concep- 
tion. It is a legal conception. In short, I 
don’t believe there can be any form of par- 
liamentary self-government without a rec- 
ognition of the rule of law.” 

At week's end the arguments still went 
on in Kumasi. The decision that British 
Justice H. C. Smith must render will go 
far to decide the meaning of law and 
liberty in Ghana. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Doing Business with Russia 

At the opening of a cotton festival in 
Aleppo last week, Syria’s Agriculture 
Minister Hamid Khuja announced to a 
cheering throng that the Soviet Union 
had pledged itself to buy all surplus Syr- 
ian farm produce—as part of an esti- 
mated $240 million deal for Soviet-bloc 
tanks, guns and jet fighters. Other Syrian 
leaders were proclaiming that a Soviet 
economic mission was in Damascus to ar- 
range Soviet aid of $500 million for build- 
ing irrigation works, roads and other de- 
velopment projects. 

Before being wafted to paradise by vi- 
sions of Soviet “aid without strings,” the 








: = Associated Press 
Ecypt’s NASSER 


An experiment that failed. 


Syrians might profitably examine Egypt's 
two-year experience of doing business 
with the Communists. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser mortgaged Egypt’s one big cash crop 
—cotton—to pay for Soviet-bloc arms. 
But in midseason the Soviet bloc sud- 
denly stopped buying, leaving the Egyp- 
tians with more than one-third of last 
year’s crop unsold. The desperate Egyp- 
tians had to unload the rest at cut-rate 
prices. When the Egyptians found them- 
selves strapped for hard currencies, their 
Russian friends let them have some West- 
ern currencies last summer—at a 20% 
premium. Now, with a new cotton crop 
heading for market, Cairo is at the mercy 
of its new customers. At one time recent- 
ly, only two Cabinet officers were left in 
Cairo; the rest were out scurrying from 
The Hague to Peking in hopes of peddling 
cotton for whatever barter terms the 
Communists or anyone else might give. 
The Soviet bloc has sent Nasser oil, 
wheat, and old military hardware. But 
the Communists have been unwilling or 
unable to supply many of the items his 
Western-oriented economy needs, notably 
spare parts and lubricating oils. What 
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they have sent has often proved infe- 
rior, ¢.g., low-quality newsprint that tears 
in Cairo’s high-speed Western presses. 
Cracked a Cairo editor: “Pravda must go 
to press at 6 o'clock at night.” The do- 
mestic economy twitches along in austeri- 
ty and torpor, with tea and sugar scarcely 
obtainable except at black-market prices, 
and the regime invoking military law in 
an effort to force butchers to sell meat 
at new, government-set prices, The price 
of kerosene, essential for cooking and 
lighting in the fellah’s household, is up 
10% since last November, and foreign ob- 
servers estimate that one out of every 
three Egyptians is now unemployed or 
underemployed. 

Nasser has already started talks with 
the British and French to settle Suez 
claims and restore ties with Egypt’s old 
trading partners. Says a high U.S. official 
in Cairo flatly: “Egypt’s Russian experi- 
ment has failed.” 


Words Are Cheaper 

Few voices are raised more often or 
more indignantly over the plight of Arab 
refugees in the Middle East than those of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Last 
week, during a special refugee relief fund- 
raising conference at the U.N., 22 nations 
agreed to contribute some $28 million 
to UNRWA, on whom 900,000 Arab 
refugees are almost totally dependent for 
food, clothing and shelter. The U.S. 
pledged $21.8 million, Britain $5.8 mil- 
lion. Among smaller contributors was Yu- 
goslavia, which pledged $40,000. Total 
contributions from the Soviet Union and 
its satellites: zero. 


SAN MARINO 
World's Smallest Crisis 


With its crenelated walls and towers, 
San Marino perches on a mountaintop in 
northern Italy like some displaced relic 
of the Middle Ages. The world’s oldest 
and smallest (23 square miles) republic, 
it was reputedly founded around A.D. 300 
by Saint Marinus of Dalmatia as a refuge 
for persecuted Christians, has survived as 
a curious, isolated island in time amidst 
Italy’s sweeping political tides, But last 
week the harsh forces of the 2oth century 
clashed noisily in its cobbled streets. 

In 1945 the good people of San Marino 
made the mistake of electing a Commu- 
nist and left-wing Socialist majority to 
their local Parliament, the Grand Coun- 
cil. Heady with power, the nation’s new 
rulers took over with an impressive pro- 
gram of local improvements, including 
nationalization of the nation’s only two 
factories, which both manufacture ceram- 
ic souvenirs for the tourist trade. But the 
new deal never quite came off. One by one 
the Red faithful left the fold. Three weeks 
ago San Marino’s Demo-Christian minor- 
ity leader suddenly woke up to the fact 
that his party now commanded a clear ma- 
jority of 31 to 29 in the Council. Aware 
of the same ugly fact, San Marino's two 
Red “Regents” promptly dissolved the 
Council and barred the Demo-Christians 
from the council hall. 





By Candlelight. Last week Christian 
Democrat Federico Biggi, a lawyer and 
Latin professor in his spare time, called 
his followers together over a secret dinner 
of lasagna. roast chicken and Chianti in 
a small restaurant in the Italian seaside 
town of Rimini. Dinner over, Biggi and 
his lieutenants slipped furtively back into 
San Marino, called their followers to- 
gether and passed out a formidable ar- 
mory of ancient muskets, hunting rifles 
and outmoded carbines. Then they holed 
up in an abandoned iron foundry only 50 
yards from the Italian border, and on a 
rickety table lighted by a candle stuck in 
a bottle, wrote out a proclamation declar- 
ing themselves San Marino's legal gov- 
ernment, “This is a great historic hour,” 
said the new government, as the blue- 
and-white flag of the republic was hoisted 
aloft to flutter atop a rusty boiler on the 
roof of their new capitol. 

Damp Spirits. As soon as the Com- 
munists heard the news, they ringed the 
Public Palace on the hilltop with a guard 
of local comrades armed with weapons 
cached away since war's end. While Italy's 
press screamed of “bloody civil war” in 
the tiny contained nation, San Marino's 
own partisans were subdued by a driz- 
zling rain. At one point the Reds on the 
hill organized a sortie against their ad- 
versaries, but what with the mud and all, 
gave up after firing a single wild shot. The 
Italian government helpfully recognized 
the anti-Communist government, then 
sent a couple of thousand police to set up 
a blockade on all roads leading into che 
embattled republic, in the hope of starv- 
ing out the Communists (“Italy will not 
send her tanks into San Marino,” pro- 
claimed Italy’s Foreign Minister Giusep- 
pe Pella righteously). The U.S. sent its 
young consul splashing through the mud 
from Florence, Italy to the foundry, to 
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San Marino Reps ON PATROL 


A government to spare. 
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offer recognition to the democratic gov- 
ernment. He lingered long enough to join 
in a toast in brandy, served in cracked 
glasses set on a cardboard flap torn from 
a packing case. 

The Communists sent an appeal to the 
U.N., urging the dispatch of an interna- 
tional police force to ensure the safety of 
the people of San Marino, but they 
seemed discouraged. On their mountain- 
top, a Communist guard slouched over 
his rifle, muttered: “‘What the hell, let’s 
give one of our governments to France 
and get this over with.” 


HUNGARY 
Budapest: One Year Later 


A little less than a year ago, Tie Cor- 
respondent Edgar Clark watched Soviet 
tanks crawl into Budapest, dodged bullets 
in Budapest’s Szena Square when 2,000 
students overturned streetcars to use as 
fragile barricades against the Russian guns. 
Last week, back on a brief visit granted 
by the Communist government, Corre- 
spondent Clark reported on Budapest one 
year after: 

In Szena Square only a rare pockmark 
remains. On the corner where the fighting 
was most savage, an old woman stands, 
basket in arm, selling hens. On the surface 
normalcy has returned. Grass and flowers 
now surround the tree where an AVH 
(secret police) colonel once hung. Gone 
from the parks and squares are the tem- 
porary graves of the Freedom Fighters. 
The Russians have made a tremendous 
effort to dress up the country. As a result, 
Hungary has been provided with the high- 
est standard of living behind the Iron 
Curtain—the well-traveled say Budapest 
lives better than Moscow itself. Food is 
cheap and abundant. Stores are full of 
Russian refrigerators and Danish kitchen 
equipment. The battle-torn Csespel Island 
steel mills are rebuilt and going full blast. 
In fact, Hungary has probably made great- 
er strides in rebuilding in the year since 
the revolution than in all the ten years 
before. 

The trains run on time, nightclubs have 
reopened, and little boys and girls scamper 
along the cobbled banks of the Danube. 
Just now, the country swarms with Aus- 
trian and German hunters who pay up to 
$1,200 for the privilege of shooting at the 
local stags. But at the airport Hungarian 
troops are all over the place. And Hun- 
garian troops certainly are not the only 
ones around the city. The Soviets are still 
there. The invaders’ tanks and heavily 
armed soldiers no longer man the streets 
and bridges. They are camped now in the 
hills of Buda and not far from the Amer- 
ican legation in Pest. Only a few are seen 
on the streets. But their presence is felt— 
most directly by arrests. More than 100,- 
ooo people are estimated to have been 
arrested since November. The visitor finds 
that old friends are simply not around 
any more, and it is unwise to ask about 
them except in the most discreet terms. 

The workers’ councils, the only demo- 
cratic institution in Hungary since the 
Communists took over, have been dis- 
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solved. It was simple: the leaders were 
arrested and replaced with Communists. 
Then, with Communists in the majority, 
the councils obligingly voted themselves 
out of existence. 

The wooden double doors of Josef Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s Episcopal Palace are 
locked now, and shutters are drawn over 
the windows where candles flickered briefly 
last year, for the first time in years, on All- 
hallows’ Eve. But from his refuge in the 
American legation, Mindszenty remains a 
symbol to the Hungarian people. The 
regime would be happy to have him leave 
the country. 

The survivors of the revolution main- 
tain a grim sense of humor. “Have you 
heard that the new Hungarian calendar 





to have trouble with his name. After four 
years at Oxford, Bandaranaike told Gluck, 
he had only two friends who got it right. 

Last week Gluck paid a courtesy call 
on Ceylon’s Education Minister, waspish 
Left-Winger Wijayananda Dahanayake. 
Gluck had practiced pronouncing the Ed- 
ucation Minister’s name until he had it 
down cold. But Minister Dahanayake’s 
secretary had somehow forgotten to re- 
mind his boss of the appointment. 

When the secretary informed Dahana- 
yake of Gluck’s arrival one morning last 
week, the minister snapped: “I have no 
time for ambassadors.”’ Appalled at this 
public display of discourtesy, recorded by 
waiting newsmen, one of Dahanayake’s 
juniors finally persuaded the minister to 
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Prime MINISTER BANDARANAIKE & AMBASSADOR GLUCK 
Rhymes with pluck and means aplomb. 


has only eleven months?” asks the first 
Hungarian. “Yes,” replies the second. “Pre- 
mier Kadar has eliminated October.” 

Just in case Kadar has not succeeded, 
the regime has launched a new wave of 
arrests to head off any threat of trouble 
on the Oct. 23 anniversary of Hungary’s 
rebellion, 


CEYLON 
Good Gluck 


Ever since Dwight Eisenhower named 
him Ambassador to Ceylon, millionaire 
New York Dress Manufacturer Maxwell 
H. Gluck has been trying to live down 
the howl that went up when he ingenuous- 
ly admitted to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that he did not know 
the name of Ceylon’s Prime Minister. 

But in the three weeks since he arrived 
in the palm- and frangipani-dotted capi- 
tal of Colombo bravely proclaiming, “My 
name is Gluck, and it rhymes with pluck,” 
Gluck has got on famously. On his first 
official call, Prime Minister Solomon 
West Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike con- 
fided genially that Gluck was not the first 


receive Gluck. Dahanayake reluctantly 
assented, but bore down hard on his call- 
er. “Mr. Gluck,” said the Education Min- 
ister, “the embassies here have been of no 
use to the education needs of this coun- 
try, and I consider them merely appen- 
dages of modern civilization.” 

Gluck replied with aplomb: “You may 
be surprised, sir, but I agree with you.” 
But Dahanayake was not to be stopped. 
“T have not had assistance from a single 
embassy here,” he declared, “and I do 
not propose to go to them with a begging 
bowl.” Gluck diplomatically refrained 
from reminding Dahanayake that Cey- 
lon’s educational system has in fact re- 
ceived upward of $1,000,000 from the U.S. 
Government during the past 18 months. 

That night Prime Minister Bandara- 
naike had a private chat with his Educa- 
tion Minister, and the next morning Da- 
hanayake took the only way out: he bald- 
ly denied that the incident had taken 
place. “There is no truth,” he said, “in 
reports that I refused to see the U.S. Am- 
bassador.” Ceylonese, who know a rude 
minister from an earnest ambassador, were 
beginning to see some good in Mr. Gluck. 
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HAITI 
"Murder by Beating" 


Barely a week after it peacefully chose 
a President-elect, Haiti went back to the 
jungle law that has ruled the island for 
almost a year. As losing candidate Louis 
Déjoie fied into hiding, vanished, vowing 
trouble, the ruling military junta issued a 
panicky decree authorizing plain citizens 
to shoot on sight “outlaws,” i.e., political 
opponents of the government. The U.S. 
embassy warned American citizens of the 
growing danger and began flying families 
of U.S. officials to Puerto Rico. Reason: 
in the growing breakdown of law and 
order, one U.S. citizen had already been 
brutally killed. 

Shibley Jean Talamas, 29, who was 
born in Haiti to wealthy, Syrian-descended 
parents with U.S. citizenship, was a bear- 
size (6 ft. 6 in., more than 300 lbs.) 
playboy who enacted a majestic Bacchus 
at carnival time, managed a leading soc- 
cer team and manufactured textiles. He 
had been educated at Virginia's Hargrave 
Military Academy and the University of 
Texas, and was married to an Ashtabula, 
Ohio girl. In 24 hours last week, U.S. 
Citizen Talamas ran into a terrible coin- 
cidence that cost him his life and Haiti 
much U.S. good will. 

Suspicious Police. Talamas’ ordeal be- 
gan one night when his wife was in a 
hospital in labor with their first child. 
Talamas rushed into the streets at 2:30 
a.m. to seek a specialist. Police arrested 
him because he lacked a curfew pass, 
released him after a few hours. The cops 
learned that earlier that evening three 
men appeared outside a gendarmery out- 
post near Port-au-Prince, and as a pretext 
to get near said they were seeking a 
doctor to help a woman in childbirth, 
then suddenly opened fire, killing four 
sentries. To the suspicious police, already 
hysterically fearful of attack by bitter- 
end partisans of defeated Candidate Dé- 
joie, the similarity of the two stories 
seemed proof that Déjoie-backer Talamas 
was in cahoots with the killers. Rushing 
to Talamas’ house, they found a sporting 
rifle and two revolvers. 

False Promises. To avoid arrest, Ta- 
lamas fled to the U.S. embassy. But a few 
hours later, on the advice of U.S. em- 
bassy officials who twice received Haitian 
government assurances that he would not 
be mistreated, he surrendered to the 
police. Next morning, Colonel Louis Rou- 
main, the junta’s foreign affairs chief, 
informed the inquiring embassy that dur- 
ing the night, Talamas assaulted an 
officer and in the “scuffle” sufiered a 
“heart attack” and died. Accompanied by 
U.S. officials, three U.S. doctors examined 
the body, found it a mass of ugly bruises 
and welts, and the State Department 
issued the official U.S. conclusion: “Ta- 
lamas died from the beating he received.” 

Washington sent Haiti a note charging 
“murder by beating . . . particularly re- 
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TALAMAS AS BACCHUS 
A fatal coincidence. 


pugnant because repeated assurances were 
given that Talamas would not be mis- 
treated.” Haiti's only reaction was to 
repeat the “heart attack” story. In the 
hospital, where she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter as her husband was dying, Shibley 
Talamas’ wife was at first told only that 
her husband was under arrest. Said she: 
‘That’s all right, just as long as Shibley 
and I can be happy together.” 


CANADA 
The Mayor of Montreal 


Three years ago Montreal's ex-Mayor 
Camillien Houde, who had just retired 
after running the city with all the uproar, 
fun and profit of a bingo game, was asked 
by a local matron what he thought of the 
new mayor, a prim, plain lawyer named 
Jean Drapeau. Replied Houde: “He is a 
little man, madame, a little man.” But 
last week, with a new election three weeks 
off, Politician Houde had changed his 
mind. Just as a boom got rolling to return 
him as mayor of Canada’s biggest city 
(and the second largest French-speaking 
city in the world), Houde suddenly (“My 
doctor recommended . . .”) backed out. 
Stronger than the doctor’s advice. Mont- 
real guessed, was a poll showing “little” 
Jean Drapeau, 41, running ahead of 
Houde 3 to & 

Camillien Houde’s Montreal (pop. 
1,595,000) has changed, and no one has 
done more to change it than slight, 
studious-looking Mayor Drapeau. A po- 
litical unknown, he shot to prominence as 
prosecutor (1950-53) in a probe of Mont- 
real vice in the ‘40s, when gambling czars 
ran up a $1oo-million-a-year business and 


bawdyhouses never closed. He proved po- 
lice collusion with such evidence as a row 
of doors nailed to a wall so that cops 
could “padlock” vice dens without offend- 
ing the underworld; 20 cops were later 
fined or fired. Only four weeks after the 
probe ended, Prosecutor Drapeau was in- 
stalled at city hall by the biggest vote 
ever given a mayoralty candidate. 

In office Drapeau lent the city a new 
tone. By revamping the city’s tax- 
assessment system, resourcefully tackling 
traffic congestion, establishing an arts 
council, tireless Jean Drapeau has con- 
vinced Montrealers that the mayor can be 
more than a circus ringmaster. And al- 
though glasses still clink in nightclubs 
until dawn, big-scale vice has been run 
out of business—with no evident harm to 
Montreal’s lusty tourist trade or Drapeau’s 
popularity. Says he: “Here in Montreal 
people used to think that prostitution was 
necessary to keep down the crime of rape. 
We found out that sex fiends were only 
using whorehouses to practice up for ca- 
reers of rape.” 


Trade with Britain 

When Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
proposed last July that Canada trim its 
trade deficit with the U.S. by diverting 
15% of its trade from the U.S. to the 
United Kingdom, he unintentionally put 
Britain’s Tory leadership on the spot. The 
Empire-thumping wing of the British To- 
ries, which strongly opposes London's ten- 
tative plan to join the European Free 
Trade Area, pounced on Diefenbaker’s 
suggestion as opening up a practical al- 
ternative, even though Diefenbaker gave 
no real inkling on how the Canadians pro- 
posed to implement the shift. Last week 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer Pe- 
ter Thorneycroft suavely handed John 
Diefenbaker notice to put up or shut up. 
Britain, said he at a meeting of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers at Mont Trem- 
blant, Que., considered that “the most ad- 
venturous way” to increase British-Cana- 
dian trade would be to wipe out all tariffs. 

Caught cold by this counterstroke, Can- 
ada’s Finance Minister Donald Fleming 
could only cite the “formidable difficul- 
ties” in the way of Thorneycroft’s plan. 
Spokesmen for Canada’s automobile, tex- 
tile and electrical-appliance industries 
quickly and hotly seconded him. Fleming 
thereupon hastened to spell out far more 
specifically than ever before what his gov- 
ernment had in mind in making the ori¢- 
inal proposal for a 15% shift. Canada, he 
said, would switch all possible government 
purchasing from the U.S. to the U.K., 
would send a high-level trade delegation 
to Britain, and would consider lowering 
barriers against purchases in Britain by 
Canadian tourists. For his part, Thorney- 
croft soothingly took the steam out of his 
free-trade proposal by describing it as such 
a long-term project, i.e., twelve to 15 
years, that he expected no official Cana- 
dian reply. F 
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Sports include some of the world’s best fishing, 
trout as big as 25 Ibs. There are beautiful ocean 
beaches and it’s summer in December 


Hotels and restaurants match the finest in the 
States: lower rates, excellent food, lavish serv- 
ice, local charm but completely modern 






Today's man about the world 
knows that South America is ex- 
citing, uncrowded, inexpensive. 
And the friendliest continent of 
them all is easy to reach on 
Panagra. Two flights daily from 
New York to South America’s 
beautiful West Coast: deluxe 
El Inter Americano’s fast DC-7s 
and pressurized DC-6Bs on 
thrifty El Pacifico. All flights 
equipped with radar. 28-day 





~- je, Pan Am Holiday #703 around 
r. - , ; : ‘ 
Bargains, bargains everywhere! Alligator bags South America only $988.40. Ancient Inca culture left a whole city—Machu 
and 50¢ filet mignon in Argentina. Copper in ’ J 4 Picchu, Peru. And in Bolivia there’s Tiahuanaco 
Chile. Silver in Peru. Native wools in Ecuador For more about the fun of a carving—so puzzling its history is a mystery 


completely new kind of vacation, 
send 25¢ for the newest edition 
of “How to Get the Most Out 
of Your trip to South America.” 
Write to Panagra, Chrysler 
Bldg., Dept. N, New York 17, 
N. Y. Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, U. S. Sales 
Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 





Scenery ranges from lovely lakes to towering El InterAmericano DC-7s and El Pacifico 
mountain peaks . . . or enchanting resorts like DC-6Bs all feature radar. No change from New 
Viiia del Mar. Be sure to bring a camera York over routes of National, PAA and Panagra 
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FORECAST: THERE’S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN. THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW... ae , 
» where your children will climb, slide, hide, seek or create their owntalylond of fun in playgrounds sculptured : 
“Of light, smooth aluminum. «weatherproof, long-lasting aluminum in entrancing shapes and colors as playful é, 
‘and uninhibited as a.child’s imaginings. ALCOA ALUMINUM, Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh . 
of _* ALUMINUM’ PLAY SCULPTURE ‘DESIGNED FOR THE Avcon_ COLLECTION BY DAVID’ AARON, CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. PHOTOGRAPHED BY WINGATE PAINE. | : : 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


When soul-searching Author F. Scott 
Fitzgerald came to Hollywood in 1937, 
he left his wife Zelda behind in a North 
Carolina mental home. He soon became a 
great and good friend of Gossipist Sheilah 
Graham, who was then a movieland cor- 
respondent for some British newspapers. 
Hard work and harder drinking helped 
kill Fitzgerald after their hopeless romance 
had fitfully endured for more than three 
years; he died in Sheilah’s company in 
1940. Sheilah was left with some 150 love 
letters, a long poem in which Fitzgerald 
tenderly addressed her as Beloved Infidel 

and her bittersweet memories. Tattler 
Graham is now working on a book about 
the whole affair. Last week Producer Jerry 
Wald delicately disclosed that he has 
bought from Sheilah the screen rights to 
Beloved Infidel. A rejected title, from an- 
other Fitzgerald-to-Graham poem: The 
Huguenots Were a Bunch of Snots. 

After flitting into Britain to plug one of 
her movies, robustious Jayne Mansfield 
ran afoul of an unchivalrous lensman 
emerged on film as a cow in leopard’s 
clothing. “Whisper it softly,” roared Lon- 
don’s Sunday Pictorial, “Jayne is putting 
on weight!” Then the newspaper meowed, 
under a bell-bottomed distortion of Jayne's 
stern: “Women may also prefer this an- 
gle: it shows so much more of the dress.” 





Jayne did little to help herself by undu- 
lating before BBC-TV cameras and solilo- 





One man 
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quizing: “Oh, that this too, too solid flesh 
should melt!” Then she fled to Paris, was 
gratified to be greeted by some 150 news 
wolves, was gallantly photographed look- 
ing as chic as a cheetah. With typical 
French passion for detail and clarity, Lé 
Figaro then reported that Jayne’s bosom 
measures 103 centimeters v. the mere 63- 
centimeter diameter of a bicycle tire. Re- 
verting to gallantry. Paris-Presse called 
her the “Himalaya of sex appeal.” 

Into London hove Author W. Somerset 
Maugham, 83. with the announced pur- 
pose of purchasing some masculine lin- 
gerie. Said Maugham, a French Riviera 
resident almost year-round: “The British 
make the best men’s underwear in the 
world. They have to. The weather, you 
know. It’s rather damp here at times.” A 
reporter audaciously asked if the Old Par- 
ty had any future plans. A bit put out by 
such cheek, Maugham crustily replied: 
“Yes. Definitely. To live on.” 

The oldest man ever to serve in Con- 
gress, Rhode Island’s peppy Democratic 
Senator Theodore Francis Green, turned 
go, reaffirmed his aim to be re-elected in 
1960 (he would be 99 on completion of 
that term), prepared to hop off this week 
on a tour of northern NATOland. Globe- 
trotting Bachelor Green also swapped 
wired congratulations with a younger 
whippersnapper from Arizona who turned 
80 the same day: Democratic Senator 
Carl Hayden, who has served longer than 
anyone else in Congress (he entered the 
House in 1912 as a youngster of 34). At 
a birthday whoopdedoo in Phoenix, Hay- 
den was overwhelmed with laudatory 
scrolls bearing some 174,000 signatures of 
Arizonans, Dwight D. Eisenhower, most 
of the U.S. Senate and U.S. Cabinet mem- 
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JAYNE MANSFIELD IN Parts—& In LonDoN 


cheetah is another's Himalaya. 





Ebby Howerlonder—Phoenix Gazette 
SENATOR HaypeN & Kip SISTER 
One man's 80 is another's 90. 


bers. With the Senator was his kid sister 
“Miss Sally,” 77. Staring out mistily over 
his birthday cake, Hayden made a ten- 
minute speech praising Arizona, virtually 
a filibuster for him and probably longer 
than any remarks by him for 45 years 
in the Capitol. 

After a stopover on its way from Guam 
to Japan, an Air Force C-47 lumbered off 
Iwo Jima’s big new landing strip, only 
seconds after take-off lost one engine and 
stuttered with its other. No. 13 on the 
plane’s passenger manifest: well-Oriented 
Author James A. (Tales of the South 
Pacific) Michener, immersed in some 
island-hopping research for a book on the 
Strategic Air Command. Unable to regain 
the strip, the pilot chose to go by the 
book, ditched the aircraft and immersed 
Michener in Michener's favorite 
Rescued after go minutes on a life raft 
uninjured Passenger Michener mourned 


the loss of 14 year’s worth of notes and 
manuscripts. 


ocean. 


Half an hour later, wrung 
out and in borrowed togs, Michener, again 
the 13th man aboard, was winging north 
on another C-47. On reaching Japan he 
allowed: “I sure came the hard way.” 

The specter of divorce again loomed in 
the shadow of Buckingham Palace when 
Australian-born Lieut. Commander Mi 
chael Parker, 36, wartime sidekick of 
Prince Philip and his former private sec 
retary, was sued by his wife on grounds 
of adultery. Party-loving Mike Parker re 
signed his palace job last February, a few 
hours after word leaked of the Parkers 
separation. 

Naming no names, a Vatican City week 
della Domenica, blasted 
Italy's Cinemactress Sophia Loren and 
divorced Moviemaker Carlo Ponti, for 
their Mexican marriage by proxy last 
month. Because Ponti's first marriage still 


ly, Osservatore 
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Syrupy Sam 


Syrup-sweet, drink-mixer Sam... 

The concoctions he fixed made imbibing a sham. 
They were mawkish, terribly sugary-tasting 
The mixers he used were not light, dry or bracing. 
In a highball the liquor should be joined without fail 
To the less sweet flavor of sparkling 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 


Make this “two-sip’ highball test, we dare you! 


If a Canada Dry Ginger Ale Highball is new to you, you’re 
due for a terrific treat! Try it in your favorite drink .. . take 
two sips...no more. You’ll discover the lighter, drier, less 
sweet mixer you’ve been searching for! 

The subtle, superior flavor of Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
never dominates your highball. And it keeps your drink 
fresh and sparkling to the very last sgoitee, 
sip. Reason: it’s blended from an ex- 
clusive Canada Dry formula that 
brings out the full flavor of any liquor. 

You’ll find this the highball mixer 
you've been looking for. Longing for! 

Try it tonight! GINGER ALE 
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exists in the eyes of the church, said the 
newspaper, the pair are “public sinners,” 
and if they live together in “‘pseudo- 
marriage,” they are guilty of concubinage 
and liable to excommunication. Living to- 
gether in a rented house in West Los An- 
geles, Sophia and her mate put their love 
before their religion. Said Actress Loren: 
“Everything I am today, I owe to Carlo 

. the only man I have ever loved and 
therefore the only man I could ever mar- 
ry.’ Said Ponti: ““My marriage to Sophia, 
following a divorce with my former wife's 
full consent, was the only door open to 
me to join my life to Sophia's.” 


Sternly shrugging off a mild stroke that 
indisposed him last July, Fleet Admiral 
William F. (“Bull”) Halsey, 74, resigned 
as board chairman of two International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. subsidiaries. 
Far from retreating into invalidism, Hal- 
sey laid plans to work full time on his 
campaign to preserve the aircraft car- 
rier Enterprise, his onetime flagship, as a 
World War II memorial and museum. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's studio brains 
—perhaps recalling the spectacular Atlan- 
ta premiére for David Selznick's Gone 
With the Wind in 1939—held a mighty 
Louisville debut for their new Civil War 
colossus, Raintree County. It had been 
18 years since Selznick and M-G-M last 
burned down Atlanta (in GWTW), and 
M-G-M’s repetition of the feat called for 
what may be the last lavish gala to slack- 
en the movie industry's tightened belt. 
Among those imported for the festivi- 
ties: Raintree’s Stars Eva Marie Saint 
and Elizabeth Taylor. Kentucky's folksy 
Democratic Governor Albert B. (“Hap- 
py”) Chandler popped cornily from a 
mob of some 12,000 to accept cheers. The 
grand old man of U.S. film critics, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journalist Boyd Martin, 
found the $6,000,000 film epic “worth 
waiting for” and “of cycloramic propor- 
tions.” He might have said more, but he 
had to leave early to catch his deadline. 


The Air Force's meteoric Lieut. Colo- 
nel Frank K. (“Pete”) Everest, 36, hold- 
er of the world speed record of 1,900 
m.p-h. in a Bell X-2 rocket plane, looked 
longingly beyond the Soviet earth satel- 
lite’s orbit and into the wildest blue yon- 
der. Now a squadron commander in Ger- 
many, Everest announced his yen “to be 
the first man on the moon.” Added Pete 
Everest: “This is my life’s desire.”’ 


Baltimore’s most exclusive cemetery, 
Green Mount, was rumored as the place 
where the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
have arranged to be buried. The Duchess’ 
family, Baltimore's Warfields, has long 
owned a plot in the now sold-out grave- 
yard. Though the Windsors denied any 
plans for final repose in Green Mount, 
Warfield family sources confirmed that the 
Windsors had negotiated for space. If the 
duke indeed becomes the first ex-King of 
England to be buried in the New World, 
one of his near neighbors will be Lin- 


coln’s assassin, John Wilkes Booth. 
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oe Longines Slonors Y Your 3 Yume 


For close to a century, Longines watches have held a 
place of pre-eminence among the finest of the world’s 
watches. The honors won by Longines reflect superior- 
ity in every quality by which a watch can be judged— 
excellence of manufacture, elegance of design, perfect 
fitness for every need. € A Longines watch will honor 


From thé honored Longines collection—left to right: Nobel All- 
Proof Automatic—14K gold, $195; Eldorado"C""—semi-bracelet, 
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your time. And, among the hundreds of different 
models, there is a Longines for every personality, for 
every taste, for every timing purpose—priced from 
$71.50. Whatever the price, your Longines watch will be 
outstanding for quality, value and style. Your Longines- 


Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve You. <§) 


14K gold, $125; Starlight Elegance E-C 24—14K gold case, 24 
diamonds, $350; Pres. Pierce—14K gold, $150. Fed. tax: incl. 
Available throughout Canada at Longines-W itinaner Jeweler Agencies 
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SATELLITE’S PATH in seven successive trips around the at 65° from the plane of the equator, it ranges over nearly 


globe (one every 96.2 minutes): with its orbit fixed in space 


The Sputnik 


Launching of the Russian satellite is 
man’s first successful attempt to navigate 
the ocean of space around the earth, De- 
spite the chagrin of U.S. rocketmen, few 
disparaged the Russian achievement. In 
at least three important ways—weight, 
orbit and altitude—the sputnik* out- 
classes the U.S. satellite, which is still on 
the ground. 

Biggest surprise was the sputnik’s 
weight: 184.3 Ibs. The U.S. Project Van- 
guard has hoped to send 214 Ibs. into 
space, less than one-eighth of the sput- 
nik, Some critics cited the weight of the 


Satellite; literally, “fellow traveler.” 


SCIENCE 


Russian satellite as proof that it is crude; 
but in satellite launching, the weight placed 
on the orbit is a measure of success. 

Red Triumph. In choosing an orbit for 
the sputnik, the Russians were daring. The 
easiest way to put a satellite on an orbit 
is to launch it toward the east from the 
equator, This takes maximum advantage 
of the earth’s easterly rotation, and gives 
the satellite about 1,000 m.p.h. of free 
speed. The U.S. satellite, launched due 
east from Florida, would have got about 
914 m.p.h. of free speed. The sputnik’s 
orbit, 65° away from the equator, takes it 
—in Red triumph—over nearly all of the 








United Press 


Soviet Screntists PoLoskov, BLAGONRAVOV, KASATSKIN 
What did their fellow traveler tell them? 
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all inhabited territory as the earth turns inside the orbit. 


inhabited earth. (The U.S. satellite would 
have stayed south of most of Europe and 
nearly all of the Soviet Union.) 

The sputnik’s orbit is also much higher 
than Project Vanguard hoped to achieve. 
The U.S. satellite was expected to revolve 
at a minimum of 300 miles above the 
earth. This altitude would have touched 
the fringe of the atmosphere, probably 
limiting the satellite’s life to a few days. 
The sputnik revolves some 559 miles up, 
an altitude at which it could keep circling 
around for years. 

When the sputnik crossed the sky, it 
took U.S. satellite watchers by surprise. 
The Smithsonian Institution’s Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., de- 
signed to correlate visual observations, was 
still unfinished. In spite of frantic efforts 
to make sense of reports flowing in from 
all over the country, its experts could 
not determine the sputnik’s orbit until 
figures came from the Moscow radio. 

The launching was timed in such ; 
that the satellite passes over the U.S. 
either in broad daylight or at night. In 
daytime the 23-in. sphere, more than 500 
miles away, is invisible against the glare 
of the sun. At night it is invisible because 
it is in the shadow of the earth. Only at 
dawn or dusk, when the satellite is in sun- 
light against a background of fairly dark 
sky, can it be seen. 

Twilight Sight. The Russians made 
their sputnik more conveniently visible in 
their own territory than in the U.S. during 
its first trips around the earth, but U.S. 
observers will get their chance eventually. 
Dr. Joseph A. Hynek, director of the 
observatory’s satellite-tracking program 
calculates that the satellite’s orbit shifts 
around the earth at 4° per day, This will 
bring it over the U.S. at twilight on about 
Oct. 20, when it should be visible through 
small telescopes or binoculars. 

During the first night, the sputnik’s 
familiar beep-beep must have been heard 


way 
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1T COULD ONLY BE ONE AIRLINE 


You can be sure of more on-time arrivals as well as smoother, more comfortable 
flights when you ride radar-equipped airliners. And United, the Radar Line, 
has more radar in use than any other airline. Radar “X-rays” weather up 


to 150 miles ahead to show exactly where storm centers are, helps pilots 


avoid turbulence and detours. It’s another way United makes your travel easy. 
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by radio or TV, by a great -part of the 
world’s population ‘one music-minded 
Swedish radio listener firmly asserted that 
the beep is in A-flat), U.S. experts could 
not tell at first whether the signal, which 
alternates between 20 and 40 megacycles, 
is a mere series of beeps or whether it 
carries coded information from instru- 
ments in the satellite. 

So far, the Russians have not told much 
except the sputnik’s weight and speed 
(about 18,000 m.p.h.). It circles the earth, 
they say, every 96.2 minutes. The plane 
of the orbit stands fixed in space while the 
earth rotates inside it, so successive trips 
carry the sputnik over different territory. 
General Anatoly Arkadievich Blagonra- 
vov, head of a three-man Russian delega- 
tion to last week’s satellite convention in 
Washington, says that it has four radio 
antennae and that the power of the radio 
signal is one watt (enough for a U.S. ra- 


dio ham to talk with Australia). He esti- | 


mates that the satellite's batteries will 
keep its transmitter beeping for about 
three weeks. There was nothing on board 
this first sputnik, said Blagonravov 
cept the batteries and transmitter. 

Blagonravov, who was accompanied to 
Washington by Sergei M. Poloskov and 
A. M. Kasatskin, is a lieutenant general 
of artillery in the Red army and a mem- 
ber of the Soviet Academy of Science. He 
is best known in Russia as an authority 
on weapons, but he has written a great 
deal about space travel, and some but not 
all authorities on Russia believe that he is 
head of Soviet space rocket research. At 
63. he is not likely to be the originator 
of new and daring technology. 

New Generation. American scientists 
have verified most of the meager informa- 
tion coming from the Russians, but many 
believe that the whole story has not been 
told. One bit of news from Russia backs 
this suspicion. Soviet Scientist Yury Dmi- 
trievich Boulanger said on the Moscow 
radio that the sputnik was radioing infor- 
mation about its encounters with micro- 
meteors. If so, it is probably making oth- 
er observations too. 

The reason for the U.S. defeat in the 
race toward space is fairly obvious: in- 
stead of having the use of big military 
rockets, U.S. Project Vanguard was forced 
to depend on the Navy’s Viking research 
rocket, whose thrust is only 27,000 lbs. 
Even if working perfectly, a Viking is 
barely strong enough to place a 214-lb. 
satellite on its orbit. There is no margin 
for less-than-perfect performance. The 
Russians, according to General Blagon- 
ravov, used their most powerful rocket to 
launch the sputnik. Their launching ve- 
hicle must have taken off with at least 
200,000 Ibs. of thrust. 

The flight of the 
Russian science had 
very likely, a new generation of Russian 
scientists had come of age. German 
cialists have been employed in Russia, as 
in the U.S., but most of them have by now 
been sent home or are being used as teach- 
ers. Russian missile technology has risen 
far above the wartime German level. The 
Russians are 


ex- 


meant that 
matured and that, 


sputnik 


spe- 


now on their own. 
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New Robomatic shows slides by itself! 


How’s this for showmanship! Bell & 
Howell’s Robomatic projector does 


everything for you . automatically! 
Just set it and relax. You can pre-set 
slide viewing time from seconds to a min- 


ute or more. With the hand-held control, 


you can change the timing or hold a slide 
from anywhere in the room! See it in ac- 
tion at your dealer’s or write Bell & 
Howell, 7103 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45, Ill. Robomatic projector, with carry- 
ing case and remote control, $149.50. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
Bell © Howell 


You'll never 
go back 
to ordinary 


hairdressings! 


FOR MEN 


controls hair 
more naturally, 
truly greaseless! 
Handier to use 
in alligator-grain 


squeeze flask. 


60* plus tax. Economy size $1 
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To Be Continued 


In spite of having lost his “official 
tanding” as chaplain for Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Roman Catholic students, dog- 
matic Dominican Hugh Halton (Time 
Oct. 7) made it clear that his war with the 
campus would go on, Aiter appealing for 
funds for his Aquinas Foundation and for 
his “work, which has revealed a moral deg- 
radation at Princeton,’ Halton turned on 
one of the university's most distinguished 
names, Jacques Maritain. Three years ago, 
Halton revealed, he barred Maritain from 
speaking at the foundation—even though 


Oonoriticar 


the French scholar is regarded by many 
as the foremost living Catholic philoso- 
pher. Huffed Halton: “Dr. Maritain does 
not have a very sound philosophical back- 
ground. . . I can think of no man whose 
teaching at Princeton has had less influ 
ence on the students than Maritain, and 
I'm not totally displeased. 


Scrambled Ciphers & Bacon 


Besides the many scholars ind crackpots 
who have used historical clues to show 
usually Sir Francis 
Bacon—must have written Shakespeare's 


that someone else 


plays, scores have turned to cryptology to 
prove that the Bard’s words were in a kind 
of cipher that concealed messages from 
their true author. Last week, in a new 
book called The Shakespearean Ciphers 
Examined (Cambridge University: $s), 
U.S. Cryptologists William and Elizebeth 
Friedman gave evidence that should dis- 
credit these investigators once and for all. 
The Friedmans’ credentials are impres- 
sive: William led the team that broke the 
Japanese purple code a few months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor (Time, May 14, 1956). 

Inner History. The first major cipher 
controversy began in the 1880s, when 
Minnesota Politician Ignatius Donnelly 
happened to pick up one of his children’s 


PLAYWRIGHT SHAKESPEARE & FAMILY 


tudinitatibu 


copies of Routledge’s Every Boy's Annu- 
al. There he found a description of an in- 
tricate cipher invented by Sir Francis 
Bacon. Already convinced that Bacon was 
Shakespeare Donnelly set out to prove 
that Sir Francis used this cipher in writing 
the plays. Through an elaborate series of 
manipulations involving key page num- 
bers, word counts and “root numbers,” 
Donnelly finally 
ments as “Seas ill (Cecil) said that More 
low (Marlowe) or Shak’st spurre (Shake- 
speare) never writ a word of them,” con- 
vinced himself that Bacon had written the 
plays to conceal “the inner history of his 


deciphered” such state- 





ri = 
eagy nor 


, he wasn't evelt. 

times, in cipher.” But no sooner had 

Donnelly published his theory than an- 

other scholar used his methods to pro- 

duce the message: “Master Will I Am 

Shak’st spurre writ the play.” 
For some other Baconians 


Shake- 
speare s epitaph 


Good Trend for Tefus SAKE forbeare 
Todicc FE Dult EndoAfed HE Re. 
Blele be FE Man t {pares TEs Stones 

And curft, be He | moves my Bones 


was the source of all sorts of specula 
tion. Using Bacon's cipher, one man trans- 
lated the inscription to read SAEHR 
BAYEEP/RFTAXA, RAWAR crossed 
out the letters S-H-A-X-P-E-A-R-E, and 
by rearranging the remaining letters got 
FRA BA WRT EAR AY (i.e., 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays”). An- 
other investigator made each capital in 
the inscription stand for one, and, after 
counting the number of letters between 
them, produced: 1.3.1,7.4.4,8,1,3.6.3,1.4,1 
3,3,%51,6,4;2,2,6,3.3,%,5,1.9,1,3,2,7-1-4- By 
making one stand for the most frequently 
used letter E, and ¢wo stand for A, etc. 

and then by cheating just a bit—he got 


‘Francis 
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The America Fore Comprehensive Homeowners 
Policy! 

In one policy this insurance guards you against 
virtually all the insurable hazards which threaten 
the homeowner with loss—fire, windstorm, explosion, 
burglary, theft, liability and many other perils. 


The big feature about the Comprehensive Home- 
owners Policy is that YOU can CHOOSE the kinds 
and amounts of coverages YOU want. And best of all 








in Protection?’ 


—if your selection includes fire, theft and liability 
insurance, you qualify for PREMIUM SAVINGS OF 
10% TO 30% compared to the cost of like individual 
policies. 

A nearby America Fore agent will furnish full 
details about the Comprehensive Homeowners Policy 
and can arrange for convenient monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual budget payments if you wish. 
For his name, call Western Union by number—ask 


for Operator 25. 


America Fore/ 
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* The Continental Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
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PERFECT TIME AHEAD 
... for men of action 


Adventure-bound or desk-bound, rely on the 
self-winding Seamaster to time your active life 
with unimpeachable precision. A steel-rimmed, 
non-breakable crystal, Hydro-Seal back and 
Hermetic crown seal out water, dust and shock 
... seal in famed Omega accuracy. Because the 
mainspring is always being wound to peak 
power, the Seamaster automatically tells time 
more precisely. Omega, official watch of the 
Olympic Games, holds the highest record for 
wristwatch accuracy ever achieved (1955) at 
world-famed Neuchatel Observatory. 





SEAMASTER AUTOMATICS, $100 to $425. | 
Illustrated: 14K gold, $235. Other NA be 
Omega watches $75 to $10,000, incl. Pa?, y\ 
Fed. tax. For brochure “D” write Zz < 
Omega, 655 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21. a, 
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WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 








| the words: Elesennrela Ledelleemn Aam- 


leetedeeasen. After some more hocus-po- 
cus, he changed this to read: Elesennré 
Laede Wedge Eere Aamleet Edeeasen 
which he was sure meant “Elsinore laid 
wedge first Hamlet edition.” 

A Detroit physician named Orville Owen 
went so overboard on his own cipher the- 
ory that he declared Bacon was not only 
Shakespeare but also such authors as Mar- 
lowe, Edmund Spenser and Robert Bur- 
ton. Another Baconian found his inspira- 
tion in the fact that both Bacon and 
Shakespeare used the word honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus. He divided the word into 
two parts, spelled the first backward 
(BACIFIRONOH ), declared this to be an 
anagram for FR BACONO. From the rest 
of the letters, he got HI LUDI TUITI 
NATI SIBI, which taken all together 
spelled “These Plays, produced by Francis 
Bacon, guarded for themselves.” 

33 & 46. In 1938 Economist Wallace 
Cunningham, who entertained the notion 
that the plays had been written by a group 
of Rosicrucians and Freemasons, includ- 
ing Bacon, sent a book to Doubleday 
Doran purporting to prove that the plays 
contained hidden stories (e.g., “The Asse 
Will Shakespeare . . . beares sland’rous 
tales to Hatton”). Doubleday sent the 
book to Cryptologist Friedman, who used 
Cunningham’s own “Masonic Code” to 
get the message: “Dear Reader, Theodore 
Roosevelt is the true author of this play, 
but I, Bacon, stole it from him.” 

Meanwhile, the onetime president of 
England’s Bacon Society, Frank Wood- 
ward, tried to prove his case through nu- 
merology. Assuming that A equals one 
and B equals two, etc., he added BACON 
up to 33, found it “very significant” that 
in one passage of Part I of Henry JV in 
the First Folio, the name Francis appears 
33 times. Another numerologist noted that 
SHAKESPEAR has four vowels and six 
consonants. He then turned to the 46th 
Psalm, declared that the 46th word from 
the beginning was SHAKE and the 46th 
from the end was SPEAR. His conclu- 
sion, according to the Friedmans: “Since 
Shakespeare wrote the Psalms, and Shakes- 
peare was not the real Shakespeare, the 
Authorized Version must show the hidden 
hand of Francis Bacon.” 

In dealing with these various theories 
the Friedmans more than once use the 
methods set forth to prove that William 
Friedman himself wrote the plays (¢.g., in 
attacking one favorite numerological the- 
ory, they show that WM. FRIEDMAN 
and FRANCIS BACON both equal too). 
Through a meticulous study of Elizabe- 
than printing methods, combined with a 
whole series of highly technical crypto- 
logical checks, they also demolish the the- 
ories of the late Elizabeth Gallup, who in 
the ‘20s and ‘30s attracted a large follow- 
ing among Baconians. So far as cryptol- 
ogy is concerned, conclude the Friedmans 
sternly, Shakespeare is still Shakespeare. 
“We suggest that those who wish to dis- 
pute the authorship of his plays should 
not in future resort to cryptographic evi- 
dence, unless they show themselves in 
some way competent to do so.” 
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Peace is his profession 


For more than a decade the officers and airmen of the United States Air Force 
Strategic Air Command have waged peace with all the vigor and resolution 


the military once gave only to war. The survival of our civilization in which freedom 
of religion, education, art, §cience and government flourishes, depends today upon 
the men who are practicing peace as a full-time profession. In this restless world 
these professional men are actively dedicated to our way of life! 
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Beyond These Doors to the future, 310 Norton scientists and technicians study the physical properties, chemical 


Science comes to mdustry 















Ceramic Engineering is the guiding 
science of Norton men who worked on the 
Manhattan project . . . now supervise 
nuclear ceramic fuels of important pres- 
ent use and great future potential. Each 
fuel pellet is molded to exact dimensions 


Organic Chemistry is the 
scientific route to developing 
better adhesive properties for 
Bear brand pressure-sensitive 
tape: Adhesive ingredients 
have always been under con 
stant study at Behr-Manning 
because they are vital, too, in 
the quality performance of all 
coated abrasive products, 


Electronics becomes a workingman on a Metallurgical Facts discovered at Norton 
Norton CM-1 multiwheel grinder. It are shared with all industry through pub- 
questions and adjusts wheel setting, lished findings and improved products. A 
checks in-process gauge with post-check- study of the effects of grinding on steel 
ing gauge and even signals for the “dog bones,” for instance, taught new 
operator when a problem stumps it. lessons in stress and strain. 


Making better products... 
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composition and crystal structure of materials with the latest types of precision instruments and equipment. 


thror Ta 1 a dozen doors 


These doors are symbolic of the working laboratories 
of Norton Company. Here men of science have the 
“know-what” and their co-workers have the “‘know- 
how” to serve the many different industries in which 
Norton products are vital. 

Here trained men peer into the mysteries of metals and 
the behavior of molecules under stress and strain. Here 
the thermodynamics of atomic fuels are investigated and 
the organic nature of tape adhesives, coated abrasive and 
grinding wheel bonds are explored. Services to long- 
established industries such as ceramics and new ones like 
rocketry go on simultaneously and lead to further prog- 





Spectrography at Norton helps keep present products up to 


standard . .. opens up a whole new vista of the chemical nature 
of materials for products still in the development stage. Emis- 
sion spectrograph helps. 


ress. Yet, even as you are reading this, Norton, by its 
products, is daily giving industry that Norton ‘Touch 
of Gold” “Making Better Products to Make Your 
Products Better.” 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 





Around the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants Worcester, Maas.; 
Santa Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; 
France; Germany; Italy; Brazil 

Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Pressure-Sensitive 
Tapes Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; Northern 
Ireland; Argentina; Brazil 

Electric Furnace Plants Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, 
Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 

Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant 

Refractories Plant Worcester, Mase 

Electro-Chemical Plants 
Alabama 

Norton Pike Plant 
Hampshire 

Bauxite Mines 





Worcester, Mass 


Chippawa, Ontario; Huntaville, 
Sharpening Stones — Littleton, New 


Bauxite, Arkansas, 
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For a unique vacation, enjoy the relaxation of a peaceful float 
trip down the Current River, Clark National Forest, Missouri. 


Where you float back a century and fish with Huck Finn... 


As that barefoot rascal, Huck Finn, observed, “You feel 
mighty free and easy and comfortable” floating down a 
peaceful river. 

The wooded hill country of the Ozarks, with its bubbling 
springs and cool streams, is the same kind of country that 
Mark Twain wrote about. It offers the same sport and 
mild adventure that Huck Finn and his friends would 
have enjoyed a century ago. 

Drifting along in a flat-bottomed boat, you can cast 
into likely pools for a flashing trout or a wily bass... and 
admire the unspoiled beauty of every new scene ’round 
the bend. 

At sundown, you camp under the shelter of ancient oaks 
and cook your catch over a wood fire... relaxed by the 
murmur of the river rushing over a gravelly bed: Later, 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE FOREST SERVICE of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for its work in conserving all the resources of 
our National Forests—timber, minerals, range, water, wildlife, 
and recreation; and for initiating and carrying out the new five- 
year program, Operation Outdoors. This far-sighted program 
will double recreation facilities throughout the 180 million 


acres of our National Forest System. 


you may join the generous and gentle folks of the Ozarks 
in the gay excitement of the square dance. 

The Missouri Ozarks are typical of the vast areas of our 
National Forest System—a treasury of trees, water and 
vacationland set aside for the wise use and enjoyment of all 
Americans. Due to the foresight of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, it looks as though there'll be plenty of trees, peaceful 
rivers and mighty good fishing in this quiet Missouri 
wilderness .. . for generations of Huck Finns to come. 


FREE Tour Information == 





If you would like to drive to the Missouri National 
Forests, or anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your 
trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—ask for a colorful 
National Forest Vacation booklet. 





Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 





Best Seat in the House 


The best seat in the house was not in 
Yankee Stadium or in Milwaukee's Coun- 
ty Stadium, but in front of any TV set in 
the land. NBC whisked the home specta- 
tor all over the field almost as intimately 
as the ball itself, perched him right be- 
hind the umpire at home plate, let him 
look over the pitcher’s shoulder, or into 
the dust cloud at third. It was a job 
that took teamwork as smooth as any on 
the ballfield. Alertly swung and aimed 
cameras sent a confusing pell-mell of 
images from all angles into a control room 
where split-second decisions distilled the 
chaos into the crisp, orderly telecasts that 
brought the World Series to baseball's 
biggest audience—some 4o million all 
over the U.S., Canada and, for the first 
time, “over the horizon” to beisbol-slappy 
Cuba, 

NBC's decision to cover Yankee Stadi- 
um with four color cameras made a tough 
job even tougher. Using six black-and- 
white cameras in Milwaukee, the same 
crew achieved more fluent coverage from 
a greater variety of angles. Though the 
vast majority of viewers saw even the 
colorcasts in the black-and-white version, 
color demanded cameras three times as 
bulky (and balky), and the engineers had 
to “paint” constantly with their control 
knobs to cope with changes in lighting 
and color temperature. Their pains repro- 
duced some vivid ballpark atmosphere. 
The grass sometimes turned Kentucky 
blue and the shaded areas filled with indi- 
go murk, but improved equipment averted 
the blind shadows that plagued the first 
(and only previous) color Series in 1955. 

Battle Stations. At Yankee Stadium a 
mile and a half of cable linked the camer- 
as with NBC's color mobile unit in the 
street outside. Within the curbstone con- 
trol room, nine shirtsleeved men were 
wedged into a maze of apparatus like sub- 
mariners at battle stations, lit by little 
more than the flicker of eight TV moni- 
toring screens. Director Harry Coyle, 35, 





CoLemMAN (42) THROWS For DovBLe PLay 
For the team in the headsets, more hits than errors. 
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Time Diagram by J. Donovan 


an ex-bomber pilot who, like most of the 
others in the mobile unit, is a veteran 
of TV’s infancy, chain-smoked from his 
perch on a high stool, his eyes darting 
back and forth. Crammed in front of him 
and to his left stood screens flashing four 
different views of the game, plus a fifth 
monitor linked to another camera focused 
on cards bearing players’ names. Above 
this cluster of screens hung two more: 
one showed the picture that Coyle had 
just decided to put on home sets; the 
second, like the batter’s on-deck circle, 
carried whatever shot he could foresee as 
the next. 

Producer Perry Smith, standing behind 
Coyle, wore two headsets—one connect- 
ing him to the Radio City studio where 
most of the Gillette commercials were fed 
into home screens, the other into the sta- 
dium to a man alongside Announcer Mel 
Allen, whose voice blatted through the 





control room above the hum of air condi- 
tioners. Smith kept a score card, called 
out what action possibilities lay in the 
next play. With two men out in the sec- 
ond inning, Joe Adcock was on second, 
and Milwaukee Catcher Crandall came up 
to bat. Smith sang out: “Next man up is 
the pitcher. They might walk Crandall.” 

“Take Three.” called Coyle. “On 
Three,” echoed Technical Director Wal- 
ter Serafin into his private line to the 
cameramen, and he punched a button that 
put Camera Three on the air. It showed a 
side view of Crandall in the batter's box, 
with catcher and umpire behind him. 

“Super,” Coyle ordered. At this signal, 
Crandall’s name was superimposed along 
the bottom of the frame. “Stand by on 
One.” Camera One flashed onto the pre- 
view monitor with a view of the infield 
from behind home plate as the pitcher 
wound up. “Super out,” said Coyle; Cran- 
dall’s name melted away. “Take One,” he 
said, in time to bring viewers the pitch. 
“If they walk Crandall, Three’ll pan with 
him to first base. If he hits, Three cover 
the play at first base, and Four stay with 
the second-base runner.”’ Crandall took a 
base on balls; so Camera Three leisurely 
swept along with him to first. But then 
in the Yankees’ half of the same inning 
the action crackled so furiously that 
Coyle, working with a surgeon's concen- 
tration, called his shots onto the air with- 
out time to set them up in the preview 
monitor. 

Cheer & Nightmare. The director sel- 
dom gave special orders; each cameraman 
had been briefed in advance what to cover 
in almost any eventuality of play. Cam- 
era Two, for example, wore telescopic 
lenses for distant closeups of catches in 
the outfield. The other three cameras 
used “zoom” lenses that could pull the 
viewer right through the air from a wide- 
angle long shot to a tight closeup. 

Like the game itself, TV coverage of the 
opener was sometimes laggard; the crew 
failed to keep up with a few of the fast 
plays that won it for the Yankees, 3-1. 
Next day, when Milwaukee bounced 


back 4-2 the Series grew livelier, and so 
did the TVmen in overcoming some of 
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baseball's trickiest TV hazards: double 
plays, attempted pick-offs and the vagar- 
ies of wrong-field hitters. 

But the second game also produced a 
major TV nightmare. In quick succes- 
sion, the images from Cameras Three and 
Four began wavering fitfully during the 
fifth inning. “Fellows, Three and Four 
are in trouble,” said Serafin into his 
mouthpiece. “One and Two will have to 
play it square.” Engineers worked to re- 
balance Camera Four, which had been 
suffering from sun glare all afternoon, 
and hunted for a burned-out tube in 
Camera Three. 

Zoom & Pivot. “Two!” snapped Coyle. 
“Stay with the runner on second, but be 
ready to go to the outfield. Take Two.” 
The Yanks’ Coleman took a lead off sec- 
ond. “Take One.” The viewer saw the dia- 
mond from behind home plate. “All right, 
Two, let’s try a shot of the pitcher. Take 
Two.” Pitcher Lew Burdette wound up. 
“Take One.”’ The bat cracked. A grounder 
second, and Camera One 
zoomed closer to show the throw to first 
that ended the inning. Camera Two sped 
back to the outfield for a shot of the 
scoreboard. “Nice going!” breathed Coyle. 

For almost ten minutes, until the tech- 
nicians got Camera Three working again, 
Coyle kept the two survivors zooming and 
pivoting. From its emergency chores in 
the infield, Camera Two groped repeated- 
ly for urgent outfield closeups; its moni- 
tor sometimes became a quivering mound 
of mixed Jell-o before trembling to a halt 
on an outfielder poised for a catch, with- 
out a second to spare before Coyle threw 
the picture on the air. But through the 
whole afternoon, only a single catch elud- 
ed the 24 men who toiled to take the 
Series to the nation. “That's not too bad,” 
said one, “when you consider that the 
same thing happened to Mickey Mantle 
today.” 

Moving west to Milwaukee, Smith, 
Coyle & Co. got a workout that all but 
wore out their camera swivels. Through 
the zoom lens of an extra camera perched 
in a clump of pine trees behind center 
field, the TV audience could watch a 
pitcher, batter, catcher and a runner on 
second in one glance; sometimes the cam- 
era almost stole the catchers’ signals. In 
the third game, 17 hits squirted about the 
landscape while the Yankees belittled the 
Braves, The ten innings of the 
fourth game were a drill in aerial photog- 
raphy as four crucial home runs traveled 
the fences—Hank Aaron's three-runner 
and Frank Torre’s in the fourth; Yan- 
kee Elston Howard's two-out, full-count 
game-tying hit in the ninth, and Eddie 
Mathews’ great big fat one in the tenth. 
That won it for the Braves, 7 to 5, and 
bought everyone—ballplayers, umpires, 
sportswriters and TVmen—a return trip 
ticket to New York. 


Gallipoli Becomes Waterloo 


Saddened but stubbornly loyal, 15,000 
British golf fans turned out on the Lind- 
rick course at Worksop, near Sheffield, 
last week to watch their Ryder Cup pros 
wind up what promised to be a Gallipoli 


scooted to 


12-3. 
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of golf. After a devastating afternoon 
of Scotch Foursomes (in which part- 
ners alternate strokes on the same ball), 
Britain’s best were behind 3 to 1. The 
visiting Americans were favored to breeze 
through all of the eight remaining singles 
matches. 

While the gallery was still looking for 
the worst, Britain’s Captain Dai Rees, of 
Wales, and his men started to read the 
Lindrick course as comfortably as if they 
were loafing through practice rounds at 
their home clubs. The U.S. team came 
apart under the pressure. The Americans 
needed no more than four matches. All 
they got was a tie from U.S. Open Cham- 
pion Dick Mayer and a squeaking victory 
(2 and 1) from Illinois’ Fred Hawkins. 





G. M. Cowie 
Ryper Cupper Dat REEs 
Britannia rules the fairways. 


Captain Jackie Burke Jr., P.G.A. Champ 
Lionel Hebert, Dow Finsterwald—-one 
after another, the others of the American 
team took an embarrassing whipping. 

Terrible-tempered Texan Tommy Bolt 
smoldered on a short fuse all afternoon. 
When the crowd cheered his missed putts 
he began to sputter; when they jeered a 
flubbed approach to the eighth green he 
exploded into club-throwing wrath. “It 
was demoralizing,” Bolt complained later. 
“I thought these people were supposed 
to be sportsmen.” 

The rest of the U.S. team had no better 
alibis. “I think we overtrained,” said Cap- 
tain Burke (who, like all his men, swings 
a golf club for a living all year long). 
“We came here too soon and played our- 
selves out. Playing with the smaller Brit- 
ish ball was also a mistake. I just don’t 
know how you putt with that little ball.” 

“Tt’s just like Waterloo!” shouted a glee- 
ful spectator when the good news, 7 to 4 
for Britain, was posted on the scoreboard. 
For golfers, it was at least that. It took 
Wellington only four days to beat Napole- 
on. It had taken Britain 24 years to whip 
the United States for the Ryder Cup. 
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Avco today 


Avco makes the 


“‘business end” 


of the ICBM 


How to keep the intercontinental ballistic nose 
cone from blazing into white heat and vapor- 
izing completely, as it re-enters the earth's 
lower atmosphere, has been one of the biggest 
problems facing missile developers. Aveo 
Research and Advanced Development scientists 
have solved this problem in the laboratory. 
With a device called a “shock tube,” they have 
simulated 18,000 mph speeds and 15,000 degree 
temperatures to study what happens to a missile 
during re-entry. They have produced re-entry 
information which has enabled Aveo engineers 
to design and construct an experimental nose 
cone for the Air Force Titan missile. Another 
breakthrough by the Research and Advanced 
Development Division of Aveo. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Aveo today is a diversified organization whose 
products include aircraft power plants and 
structures, electronics for defense and industry, 
and specialized home and farm equipment. 
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reciprocating engines and gas turbines... 


New Idea and Ezee Flow—specialized farm 


equipment... Research and Advanced 
Development Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation . .. Moffats, Ltd. (Canada)— 


commercial gas and heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 


for advancement can grow with Avco, 


For a copy of this Pursell illustration, suitable for framing, 
write to “Art Reprints Department,” Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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Gatta-Dammerung 


Baring his heart, the tenor sang, “Laga 
baba lagaga banuna.”’ Moved, the soprano 
tenderly replied, “O gaga o gaga.” Her 
expression of love reduced the tenor to 
turtle-dove coos: “Oc curru curru curru 
curru curru.” 

This exchange, accompanied by a long- 
winded, brassy orchestra with lots of per- 


week 





cussion and no fiddles, was sung la 
on a Berlin stage. Abstract Opera No. 1 
was the work of two leading German 
composer-librettists, Boris Blacher. ( Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Prussian Fairytale) and 
Werner Egk (Columbus, Irish Legend) 
The work was produced with deadpan 
literalness and conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen, one of Europe’s famed con 
ductors. Nobody in the audience shouted 
“Shoot the composer!” or “Hang the con- 
ductor!” In fact, to Composer Blacher's 
amazement, a capacity crowd received 
the work cordially, demanding many cur- 
tain calls. 

This was not what happened four years 
ago when the “opera” had its first stage 





performance in Mannheim. Then the audi- 
ence reacted wildly almost as soon as the 
curtain rose. Emitting open vowel sounds, 
the tenor sang: “A UAUAUAUAT 
au Av.” Outdoing him, the bass boomed, 
“vu UE U UE,” only to be interrupted by a 
chorus which periodically burst out with 
“Agatta—Gatta—Gatta.” 
so unnerved the Mannheim audience that 
it responded with heartfelt “pfuis!”, and 
an incensed reviewer described it as pos 
sibly “the worst opera ever written.” By 


These sounds 


contrast, some Berlin spectators last week 
not only found the work “interesting” but 
even professed to find meaning (the diffi- 
culties nations have understanding each 
other) in the opera high spot, an exchange 


between an American-sounding tenor and 
a Russian-sounding bass. 

Bass: Da otvechai pochemu 

Tenor: Weather is O.K. 

Bass: Akh da slushaite slushaite 

Ter Weather O.K. weather is fine 
O.K. O.K. O.K. O. 


Opera critics wondered whether Ger- 





man tastes were turning to slushaite, or 
whether Berliners were merely tired. Of 
Abstract Opera No. 1, Composer Blacher 
modestly said it was “merely an experi- 
ment,” then offered good news: “The 
No. 1 was added as a gag, and does not 

Mi - 


mean that more such works are to come. 


Home for Wanderers 
The Israel Philharmonic is a unique 


nost all of its 72 





my orchestra. 


were refugees from the 





ayed on, almost without 
eat, through blackouts, air raids 





the obbligato of small-arn 
clubrooms, movie houses, synagogues, on 
collective farms. Though is first heard 

years ago as the Palestine Symphony 





Orchestra under the baton of Arturo Tosca 
nini, and has since performed in the world’s 
famed concert halls (and in the Vatican for 
the Pope), the orchestra has never had a 
real home. Last week it moved into a brand- 
new, permanent concert hall in Tel Aviv. 

5 © contribution by 
Philadelphia Tycoon Frederic R. Mann 
ational Container Corp.), the air-con- 
ditioned, 3,000-capacity Frederic R. Mann 
Auditorium (cost: $2 
striking acoustical features. Bell-shaped 





Begun with ¢ 











o) has some 





and without a gallery, the hall slopes up- 
ward at the flanks and behind the orches- 
tra stalls in a gently rising horseshoe of 
seats (to create intimacy between audi- 
ence and performers, eliminate acoustical 
dead ends). The ceiling consists of 24 In- 
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verted asbestos pyramids shaped to reflect 
sound to part of the hall. First 
music performed at last week's gala con- 
cert: The Star-Spangled Banner, in 
knowledgment of U.S. contributions. 
Opening night had all Israel in a dither 
(tickets went at apiece on the black 
market). It glittering, black-tie, 
bare-shoulders event in a land where the 
shirt is O.K. on even the 
mal occasions. The orchestra, now 
members, was conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein. Soloists were Pianist 
Artur Rubinstein ( Beethoven's “Emperor” 
Violinist Isaac Stern ( Mendels- 


every 


ac- 





was a 





open-necked 
. 





most 


to S5§ 


grown 


Concerto) 


sohn’s Concerto in E Minor), Cellist Paul 
Tortelier (Bloch’s Schelomo). But the 
focal point was neither the orchestra, the 


conductor, the soloists, nor even Benefac- 
tor Mann and his 60 guests flown in from 
the U.S. It was the hall itself. This was 
home at last for the 
Philharmonic. Even Premier 
managed to mar the occasion only slightly 


wandering 
Ben-Gurion 


when in his address he referred to the 
guest conductor as Arthur Bernstein. 
Song of India 

Over the intricate rhythms of drums 


hovered the fluid notes of a single bam- 


boo flute and the wailmg chant of a 
Against a plain black back- 
rilliantly costumed dancers 
lust and 


solo 


male voice. 





drop swirlec 


unfolding exotic tales of venge- 


ance, ecstasy and evil. The occasion: the 
Broadway opening, prior to a U.S. tour 
of the Indian dance group headed by 


Shanta Rao (rhymes with wow). 
As the visitors from India danced and 
acted, good always triumphed, and who- 


ever got his comeuppance was lucky to 
be merely killed. In one Kathakali 
(story-play), a demigod suffered a fate 


worse than death (because he rejected a 
nymph’s advances); he was transformed 
into a creature half man, half woman. In 
another dance-drama an unbelieving king 
was devoured by the god Vishnu, who 


relished every morsel—as red streamers 
representing the king’s innards were 
clawed out of his corpse. 

In India, productions of Kathakali 
cause audiences to curse the bad guys 


(red-bearded) and cheer the good guys 
(green-faced). Broadway audiences were 
demonstrative but found that the 
blood-and-wonder spectacle had _ color, 
dash, the spice of novelty and the charm 
of skillfully stylized performances. 

One Dancing Eyebrow. For centuries 
the Indian dance lay fallow in _half- 
forgotten temples. But as India rose 
national consciousness and independence 
the art was deliberately revived by such 
devotees as Dancer Rao. 

In New York last week, besides Katha- 


kali (about 1,000 years old in some forms 


less 


to 


and hence a Johnny-come-lately ), the Rao | 


troupe also danced the nearly 4,000-vear- 
old Bharata Natyam (the Drama of Bha- 
rata). High point of the program: Mohini 
Attam (the the Enchantress), 
in which Dancer Rao proved herself a 
virtuoso performer. This dance had 
come so corrupted and eroticized by cour- 
tesans that it 


Dance of 


be- 


Israel | 


had been banned from the | 
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answer these 


questions? 


f your home should be damaged, 
or totally destroyed, by fire, wind- 
storm, or some other insured peril 
would your present insurance be 
adequate? 


For your own protection and 
that of your family, ask your inde- 
pendent local agent or broker for 
advice. He can help you determine 
the amount and kind of protection 
you need. He is a business man in 
your own community, trained and 
experienced in insurance matters. 


When you buy insurance, in- 
sist on the quality protection and 
full-time service of Stock Company 
Insurance. And remember: if you're 


not fully insured —it’s not enough! 
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ity” of the English-speaking world. 


Spend a few minutes examining this fa- 
mous Merriam-Webster at your depart- 
ment, book, or stationery store. We are 
sure that its 3,350 pages (and more than 
600,000 entries!) will convince you that 
here is a wonderful investment for your 
family and yourself. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

WARNING: Webster's New International Dictionary 
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temples. Shanta, swathed in dazzling silk 
danced it in its uncorrupted style, al- 
though her weaving, swaying interpreta- 
xy in a highly stylized way. 

Unlike Western ballet, where the body 
is revealed, these Indian dancers never 
put the body on display. Theirs is an art 
of angles rather than curves. To shape the 
Indian 
les not usually used by Western dancers. 
Hands are incessantly occupied with mu- 


tion was still 





angles performers exercise mus- 


dras, the eloquent and elegant Hindu lan- 
ol he hands. Head, neck, facial 
muscles eyes, even eyebrows contribute. 
To reveal only the whites wide eyed 
dancers conceal the iris under the upper 
or lower lid, and Shanta Rao can make 








SHANTA Rao 


Every mu enos a meor 


either one of her eyebrows dance up her 
forehead while the other is kept immobile. 
Fourteen Eye Movements. Mangalore- 
born Dancer Rao functions from her 
painted soles through her tinkling, brace 
leted ankles, right up to the bejeweled 
crown of her coal-black hair. She began 
training for her art at the age of twelve, 
when she started practicing the 14 princi- 
pal movements of the eyes every morning 
at 2:30 and finished her dance exercises 
every night at 11. At 16 she relaxed, did 
not start her day’s work until 5:45 a.m., 
nowadays still begins at the same hour. 
* A fanatic of the dance, Shanta Rao 
insists that a dancer should be able to run 
through the whole gamut of 
with the wordless movements of her body. 
‘If I say ‘I love you,’ I should be able 
to show it in different ways if you are a 
girl or a god. If I am evil, I want you to 
feel like killing me.” But when asked by 
eager Westerners about the “spirituality” 
of Indian dancing, Shanta Rao replies 
her well-trained eyes twinkling: “I am 
bereft of spirituality. I only know work 


emotions 


and sweat.” 
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GUARANTEED 10 GO THRU ICE, MUD 


Firestone Town & Country Tires with 


Firestone Town & Country Tires give you quiet 
dry pavement performance and mileage com- 
parable to regular tires...so you don’t have to 
wait till the long line forms! Put a set on your 


car today! 


Here’s the best way to judge the guaranteed pulling power 
of Firestone Town & Country Tires—with actual facts, 
straight from the snow belt in upstate New York. Last 
winter thousands of cars equipped with Firestone Town & 
Country Tires traveled Buffalo’s snow-bound streets. Yet 
owners themselves told Firestone Dealers that even in the 
worst snows and slipperiest weather Triple-Action Traction 
pulled them through. 


Because the 
Town & 


How can Firestone run up a record like that? 
exclusive Triple-Action Traction of Firestone 








TERRIFIC PULLING ACTION—With husky, deep-biting traction 
bors. No more spinning in snow, slush or mud when 
these traction-action bars bite in and take hold! Yet 
on dry roads. you get hum-free, whine-free riding 
comfort and long, carefree mileage comparable to a 





regular passenger car tire. 





NON-SKID ACTION—With built-in skid-resisters and sharp- 
angled cleats. Those action-angled cleats, molded in the 
extra-width tread, are powerful non-skid forces in 
themselves. But that’s not all! Their design also 
includes thousands of almost invisible Skid-Resisters 
for extra gripping action on slick suvfaces 





SELF-CLEANING ACTION—Prevents traction loss due to 
“packing up.” As your Firestone Town & Country Tires 
revolve, centrifugal force ejects snow or mud from the 
exclusive Firestone tread to prevent it from “packing 
up.”’ This self-cleaning action keeps the tread clean 
and sharp—-always ready for instant traction action! 


OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 





Country Tires delivers sure-footed pulling power in snow, 


slush or mud —and continuous self-cleaning action lets them 
keep their bite. And you get top skid-resistance on ice . 
plus long dry pavement mileage, whine-free quiet and greater 
safety at all speeds. 

Start this winter right, with Firestone Town & Country 
Tires on your rear wheels. They're available now with either 
nylon or rayon cord bodies, black or white sidewalls, tube- 
less or for use with tube at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO.FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 


Copyright 19 The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





FAMILY SECRETS... 


“Many of our special ways of making Old Kentucky Tavern so 
mellow are family secrets — but here’s one everyone knows. 
Ours is the only premium Bond that gets every drop timed to 
perfection 7 full years! Nature needs that long for the full 
flowering of Bourbon flavor. So linger over your next sip. 
I do believe you'll find this perfect flavor a rare delight.” 


100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND & 86 PROOF 


ENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
LENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., ‘Where Perfection of Product is ”’ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














MEDICINE 





The Last Days of Freud 


Just before his 67th birthday, a bearded, 
scholarly-looking man suffering from leu- 
koplakia appeared at the clinic of Vienna 
Rhinologist Marcus Hajek. The patient 
had a group of hard, smooth white spots 
on the inside of the jaw; expecting a 
trivial operation, he had not mentioned 
the visit to his family. But the operation 
went badly—the growth proved cancer- 
ous. In response to an alarming phone call, 
the patient’s wife and daughter rushed to 
the clinic, found him seated on a kitchen 
chair with blood all over his clothes. He 
was too ill to go home. 

There was no free room or even bed 


a 16-year vigil during which, often for 
months at a time, she was always within 
call. Freud himself was not told that 
examination of the removed tissues re- 
vealed cancer, although more surgery was 
soon necessary for “an unmistakably ma- 
lignant ulcer in the hard palate which in- 
vaded . . . the upper part of the lower 
jaw and even the cheek.” First, a carotid 
artery was tied off, and glands beneath the 
upper jawbone (some of them already 
suspiciously enlarged) were removed. In 
the second stage of the operation, after 
slitting the lip and cheek wide open, the 
surgeon removed the whole upper jaw and 
palate on the right side, which threw the 
nasal cavity and mouth into one. “These 


Freup & DauGHTER ANNA (1929) 
Always within his call. 


at the clinic, but a bed was improvised 
in a room already occupied by a cretinous 
dwarf. While his family was out at lunch, 
the patient suffered a hemorrhage. He 
could not call out, but the friendly dwarf 
noticed his condition and rushed for help. 
After desperate efforts, the bleeding was 
stanched. Thus, writes Britain's Dr. Er- 
nest Jones, a hitherto unhonored and still 
unnamed dwarf probably saved the life 
of Sigmund Freud. 

Medical History. Much of the third 
and final volume of Analyst Jones’s pain- 
stakingly researched, lovingly written bi- 
ography* is taken up with an extraordi- 
nary account of Freud’s illness and its 
effects on his last years. The effects, never 
before described in such detail, were pain- 
ful, profound and sometimes bizarre. 

After the first operation, daughter Anna 
broke hospital rules and spent the night 
at her father’s bedside, thus beginning 


* The Lije and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. 
III: The Last Phase, 1919-39 (537 pp.); Basic 
Books; $7.50. 
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frightful operations were performed under 
local anesthesia.” 

To shut off the mouth from the nasal 
cavity and make speech and eating possi- 
ble, Freud had to wear a “huge prosthesis, 
a sort of magnified denture or obturator.” 
This instrument, says Jones, was a horror 
that Freud and family nicknamed “the 
monster.” It was painful and difficult to 
get in or out. In one nightmare scene, 
neither Freud nor the hovering Anna nor 
a physician could get it into his mouth. 
and the surgeon who devised the monster 
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THE VICEROY FILTER 
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difference . . . show that Viceroy’s 20,000 
filter traps are actually twice as many 
as the ordinary filter! 
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had to be called. When it fitted tightly | 


enough to fulfill its purpose, it caused 
recurring sores. When it was comfortably 
loose, Freud sat with his thumb to his 
face, holding the monster in place. 

His speech became nasal and _ thick, 
like a cleft-palate victim's. Damage to 
the Eustachian tube and repeated infec- 
tions left him almost deaf on the right 
side, where he had been accustomed to 
placing patients, so that his chair and 
analytic couch had to be transposed. 
Hardly intelligible in German, he could 
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H K Pies powerful 


magic on a utility pole 


Delta-Star's new oll filled transformer will become a familiar sight on transmission poles, 


The every-day magic of boosting or reducing the voltage in power lines 
serving your home or industry gets an added touch of wizardry from the 
newest product of the Delta-Star Electric Division of H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc. It’s an oil filled transformer, designed especially for utility 
transmission lines. A year in development, the new transformer has 
several improved performance features...but its special magic is in its 
compactness. Though available in several sizes, each transformer is 
smaller and lighter than competitive equipment doing comparable tasks. 

The Delta-Star transformer, one of a continuing procession of new 
Porter products, is a result of planned diversification in which Porter 
offers the services of divisions manufacturing steel and fabricated steel 
products, copper-alloy metal products, electrical equipment, refractor- 


ies and industrial rubber, wire and cable. 


Porter electrical products include: complete outdoor sub-stations, indoor and outdoor 
disconnecting switches, indoor and outdoor electrical porcelains, lightning arresters, 
metal-enclosed bus runs, crane rail supports and busways, distribution transformers. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND + CONNORS STEEL + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC + HeNRyY DISSTON + RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 
W-S FITTINGS 
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not surmount the added difficulties of 
a foreign tongue (though he had spoken 
English and French fluently), observed to 
famed Singer Yvette Guilbert: “Meine 
Prothese spricht nicht franzésisch {My 
prosthesis does not speak French 
Exhaustive Author Jones counts no 
fewer than 33 operations (plus endless 
X-ray, radium and diathermy treatments ) 
over the next 16 years, One of the more 
unusual operations: Freud had himself 
sterilized (by tying off the major sperm 
ducts) on the chance that a changed 
hormone production might retard the 





growth of the cancer. There is no evidence 
that it had any such effect. 

Financial Troubles. Immediately after 
World War I, Freud had virtually no 
income. His savings (about $30,000) were 
swept away by inflation. He was grateful 








for two patients, one American, one Brit- 
ish, sent by Jones; though they paid 
only the half-rate fee of $5 a session. he 
admitted that without them he could not 
make ends meet. There were times when 
Freud could have made big money easily. 
In 1920 he had an offer of $1,000 each for 
articles in Cosmopolitan, huffily turned 
it down because the editors told him what 
they wanted him to write about The 
Wife’s Mental Place in the Home. In 
1924 Colonel “Bertie’’ McCormick ca- 
bled Tribune Staffman George Seldes 
OFFER FREUD 25,000 DOLLARS OR ANY- 
THING HE NAME COME CHICAGO PSY- 
CHOANALYZE LEOPOLD AND LOEB. For the 
same purpose, Hearst also offered Freud 
“any sum he cared to name” and also 
“was prepared to charter a special liner 
so that Freud could travel quite undis- 
turbed by other company.” Freud's re- 
fusals were chilling. 

Aside from lack of money, the depriva- 
tion that most troubled Freud in postwar 
Vienna involved cigars. Imported ones 
were unobtainable in near-bankrupt Aus 
tria, so visiting analysts smuggled them 
in. Though he knew that his jaw cancer 
might have been caused by smoking 
Freud would not quit on that account. 
With his shrunken tissues and “the mon- 
ster” interfering, he sometimes had to 
pry his mouth open with a clothespin to 
get the cigar in. Even so, he enjoyed up 
to four a day. At one time, when he had 
heart trouble marked by anginal pain, he 
quit smoking and boasted of this “act of 
autotomy,” but he stuck it out only 23 
days. Disciple Sandor Ferenczi, a Hun- 
garian analyst who was in the process of 
losing his own mind, offered to go to 
Vienna to psychoanalyze Freud out of 
his angina—which, Ferenczi was sure, was 
merely psychosomatic. Freud was touched 
by the offer but declined it. 

Breaking Ranks. As Freud's fame grew 
and his basic ideas came to be ever more 
widely accepted, he collected some minor 
honors, but time and again influential 
friends failed to get him the Nobel Prize 
and - soon urged them to stop chasing 

“the Nobel chimera.” He remained fanat- 

ically. convinced that he had discovered 
absolute truths, and excoriated the de- 
fectors from his ranks. 

The two greatest defectors, Alfred Adler 
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tiny Mallory Mercury Batteries supply the utmost in sure, dependable power. 


When the earth satellite is rocketed into the 
exosphere and begins its hurtling 18,000-miles-an- 
the of 
information will for the first time become directly 
available to mankind. 


hour course around earth, a vast wealth 


The satellite launching will culminate months of 
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ments to prove the mysteries of outer space and a 
radio transmitter to relay data to ground observers. 
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zation possible in a wide variety of other applications 
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Powering a Voice 
From Outer Space 





In the radio transmitter of the forthcoming earth satellite . . . or your pocket radio 









—from pocket radios and tape recorders to tiny, 


inconspicuous hearing aids. 


A product of Mallory research, these unique bat- 
teries provide far longer life and steadier output 
conventional batteries, 


than yet take up far less 


space and cost less per hour. 


They are an outstanding example of the kind of 
pioneering development you can expect from Mallory 
—the company at home in tomorrow .. . serving the 
nation’s growth industries with precision products 
and broad experience in the fields of electronics, 


electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 
PR MALLORY & CO tn 
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| brs to me, and Webster's New 
Yorld Dictionary, College Edition, 
casts this spell upon me with renewed 
strength. I have found the book sim- 
ple, comprehensive, and done in a 
masterful style. Reading it fifteen 
minutes a day would tend to clarify 
everyone’s language which, at best, is 
an imperfect medium for the expres- 
sion of thought.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
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and Carl Gustav Jung, had left him long 
before, along with Wilhelm Stekel. In the 
1920s they were followed by Otto Rank 
(who proved to be suffering from manic- 
depressive psychosis that had gone unsus- 
pected in the inner circle of analysts), by 
Wilhelm Reich, and finally by the fawn- 
ing Ferenczi, whose lifelong emotional 
troubles were compounded at the end by 
pernicious anemia and organic brain dam- 
age. Through it all, Freud held firmly to 
the line he had laid down: “We have only 
one aim and one loyalty—to psychoanaly- 
When Stekel big-heartedly attempted 
a late reconciliation, Freud turned a stony 
face to him. And when Adler died, the un- 
forgiving Freud so far forgot his own Jew- 
ishness as to remark: “For a Jew boy out 
of a Viennese suburb, a death in Aberdeen 
is an unheard-of career in itself and a 
proof of how far he had got on. The world 
really rewarded him richly for his service 
in having contradicted psychoanalysis.” 

Freud made few contributions in later 
life to the actual practice of psychoanaly- 
sis or its adaptation in more conventional 
psychiatric treatment. While he wrote 
abundantly, much of his output dealt with 
analytic trivia, and the rest was in sweep- 
ing, philosophic terms—despite his preju- 
dice against “philosophical convolutions.” 

Among his principal works in his last 
two decades were Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, a rambling, chatty discourse on 
everything from man’s place in the uni- 
verse to the fear of losing love, and Moses 
and Monotheism, Freud was convinced 
that Moses was no Jew, but a highborn 
Egyptian who chose the Jews (hence “the 
chosen people’’) as the instrument for per- 
petuating Akhnaton’s monotheism, which 
had just been swept out of Egypt in a 
religious counter-revolution. Freud, who 
regarded religion as a “universal obses- 
sional neurosis,” was at pains to explain 
the acceptance of Moses and of his one 
God in terms of the “father figure.” Com- 
ments Author Jones: “Freud had always 
asserted the psychological truth in reli- 
gion, i.e., that it was concerned with real 
unconscious conflicts present in everyone. 
In this book he laid special stress on the 
historical truth in religion, i.¢., that it was 
concerned with the unconscious memory 
of actual happenings.” The intriguing 
point (not acknowledged by Loyalist 
Jones) about Freud's religious theorizing 
it is reminiscent of the “archetypes” in 
Jung’s psychology, which is roundly de- 
| by most Freudians. 

Flight to Freedom. Long after the 
| Nazis had attained power in Germany, 
Freud refused to consider moving from 
Vienna. Not until after the 1938 An- 
schluss, when Brownshirts clomped into 
his apartment and Jones, thanks to ex- 
traordinary maneuvering, appeared by 
chartered plane from Prague, did Freud 
agree to go to England. To arrange the 
trip it took three months and all of Jones's 
influence with highly placed Britons, plus 
an assist from U.S. Ambassador to France 
William C. Bullitt and possibly a word 
from Franklin Roosevelt and Mussolini 
as well. Freud’s ailing heart, buoyed by 
nitroglycerin, stood the journey well, and 
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Deep, oedipal attachment. 


Freud 


he was received in London like a con- 
queror—as befitted a man who during the 
trip had dreamed that he was landing at 
Pevensey, where William the Conqueror 
landed in 1066. Later Freud was so de- 
lighted with his new home and garden 
that he told Jones: “I am almost tempted 
to cry out ‘Heil Hitler!’ " 

Two years before his flight, Freud had 
undergone two more exceptionally painful 
operations. But in London, at 82, Freud 
had so far recovered as to be doing four 
analyses daily. In February 1939 unmis- 
takable cancer was again found, and this 
time the surgeons labeled the “inop- 
erable, incurable.” 

Freud hated to take drugs, and had 
rarely used them throughout his years of 
pain. Now he consented to take aspirin 
occasionally. On Sept. 21 he asked his 
physician, Max Schur, for a sedative: “It 
is only torture now and it has no longer 
any sense.’ Two days later, aged 83, he 
was dead. 

Magic & Death Wishes. Biographer 
Jones, for all his hero worship, belongs to 
the warts-and-all school, and notes some 
strange quirks in Freud's character 
@ Despite his insistence that he was a sci- 
entist first and last, Freud clung stubborn- 
ly to Lamarck’s idea that acquired traits 
can be inherited—which to serious scien- 
tists now makes no more sense than the 
notion that the earth is flat. 

@ Throughout his life, Freud dabbled with 
occultism and telepathy. He narrowly 
avoided publishing acceptance of some 
weird, spiritistic rigmarole, but he made 
it plain in private that he believed there 
was a good deal in it. 

@ Freud believed in the magic of num- 
bers. In early life he greatly admired the 
theory of a close friend, Wilhelm Fliess, 
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The amazing Simpla-Key . .. makes 
Victor’s Automatic Printing Calculator as 
simple to operate as an adding machine! 


Before you buy any calculator, or adding ma- 
chine, see this Victor. You merely flick the Simpla- 
Key, put the figures in as you would write them 
. .. the rest is automatic! There is no other such 
combination of speed, ease and simplicity in the 
calculator field. And you can buy this Victor 
Automatic Calculator for less than $6.50 per week. 
Your nearest dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages— 
under Victor in the adding machine section. 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Victor-McCaskey Ltd., 
Galt, Ontario. Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, 


Business and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 
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authoritarianism which the French mo- 
mentarily have trouble accepting.” But 
the French bishops formally admitted 
their errors, issued a statement that, “to 
avoid all misunderstanding, one will not 
use the expression ‘progressive cate- 
chism.’” The Holy Office decided that 
withdrawal of the catechism would not 
be necessary, ordered insertions correcting 
“Formal errors,” last week sent stern 
Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani “to work out 
a lasting compromise in the vexed ques- 
tion of religious teaching in France.” 


Unreasonable Parents 

Angry with his about-to-be-married 18- 
year-old daughter and vexed at Roman 
Catholic Church authorities who refused 
to block the ceremony, Dr. Joseph A. Por- 
cello went quietly berserk. Near his home 
in Pleasantville, N.Y., a town of seem- 
ly zoning restrictions and well-barbered 
lawns, the obstetrician found four rocks, 
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Dr. PorceLio 
He cast the first stone. 





stowed them in his medical bag. Then he 
headed grimly for Manhattan. 

There, in the shadowed quiet of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dr. Porcello flung 
the rocks at a stained-glass window. He 
missed, pleaded guilty to disorderly con- 
duct. Later he learned that his daughter's 
marriage to her 30-year-old, former prep 
school English teacher had taken place 
three hours before. Porcello, a member 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, and his 
Roman Catholic wife hadn’t objected to 
their daughter's choice, merely wanted her 
to wait until she was older. Last week, 
in New York Magistrate's court, contrite 
Dr. Porcello (“Iam glad that I did not 
hit a Window; the hand of God prevented 
that’) received a suspended sentence. He 
also learned a lesson in church law: the 
church may permit priests to marry 
minors despite their parents’ objections 
if these objections are considered “gravely 
unreasonable.” 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on car 
sales and resales 


Nothing sells and satisfies like qual- 
ity. Stainless steel provides proof of 
quality in a way the buying public can 
easily understand. 


Consumers know from experience 
that stainless steel means rust resist- 
ance... strength... freedom from 
scratches and dents. They know it 
stays bright without polishing. 


That’s why stainless steel carries so 
much selling power in the showroom 
and even more on the used car lot. 

For more facts about stainless steel 
see your supplier or write: ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Stainless steel styling is easiest of all to 
sell! Body and window mouldings, wheel 
covers, grilles, door handles and even 
roofs are stainless steel this year! 


The terms “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Looser Money 

There were plenty of signs last week 
that tight money is beginning to loosen. 
The Treasury Department's costs for 
floating its 91-day bills edged down for 
the second week, stood at an average 
3-528%. Furthermore, interest rates on 
bankers’ acceptances, i.e., a form of short- 
term commercial loans, have dropped in 
the past month from 4% to 3.75%. 

The demand for long-term money— 
which a few months ago had raced far 
ahead of supply—was being pinched off 
by high interest rates. Businessmen still 
wanted to expand, but they were so hard- 
pressed to find the funds—and so reluc- 





MODERN LIVING 
Out of Order 


(See Cover] 

The whole experience was so frustrating, 
so painful that even today Robert Lindsey, 
46, cannot talk about his trouble calmly. 
“Five months ago,” says Lindsey, who 
works as a short-order cook on Los Ange- 
les’ industrial East Side, “I called a re- 
pairman to fix my 21-in. TV set.” The 
repairman took one look and said the 
tuner was broken, a minor matter of 
$20 or $25. He produced a blank “‘author- 
ization” for repairs for Lindsey to sign. 
“So I signed it.” 

For the next two months, TV Fan 
Lindsey struggled vainly to get his set 


Drawing by P. Borlow, © 194] The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


tant to pay the steep interest—that they 
were shelving many marginal projects. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported 
thai in September's last week business 
loans fell by $203 million. In the key New 
York area, loans last week also bucked 
the usual seasonal uptrend, declining by 
$15 million; in the same week last year, 
they rose by $89 million. For the entire 
third quarter, commercial and industrial 
loans decreased by $37 million v. an 
$857 million gain during the same period 
of 1956. 

The tight-money policy was also re- 
ducing the pressure on prices. The Com- 
merce Department's daily wholesale-price 
index of sensitive commodities slid to 
85.3% of the 1947-49 average, the lowest 
since 1953, ana who-esale food prices 
dropped sharply for the third straight 
week. 
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back. No sooner was the tuner reported 
cured than the repairman said he needed a 
new picture tube—$6o more. That took 
another four weeks. Eventually the set 
came back—only to break down soon aft- 
er. “The tuner again?” groaned Lindsey. 
“Yup,” said the repairman, and bundled it 
off for another month. The final bill, in- 
cluding “delivery”: $162.40. Says Lindsey, 
with the dazed air of a man who had un- 
wittingly picked up a live wire: “They 
really gimme the works. And the worst of 
it is my set don’t work no better than 
when this here run-around began.” 

Mr. Fixit. “This here run-around” is 2 
phrase instantly recognizable to hundreds 
of thousands of frustrated U.S. house- 
holders—and so is the “they.” “They,” in 
the moment of supreme exasperation that 
coincides with the collapse of an electric 
dryer on washday, is the apparently easy- 


going, unhurried individual who is striving 
manfully to maintain the plumbing in the 
nation’s 28 million homes, the wrench- 
wielding mechanic who administers to the 
health of the nation’s 50 million autos, its 
15 million power lawnmowers, its 375 mil- 
lion electric appliances. “They” is the U.S. 
Repairman in all his disguises—the famil- 
iar Mr. Fixit of fact and financial friction, 
the man everyone knows—assiduously 
courted, ardently denounced, universally 
accepted as the indispensable man of the 
gadget-ridden American home. 

The U.S. repairman has long since won a 
special niche in American folklore. De- 
pending on the circumstances, he ranks 
midway between the river-boat cardsharp 
and the village idiot, part free-booting 
buccaneer and part plain boob; or he 
appears, armed with screwdriver and flash- 
light, as a latter-day St. George riding 
heroically against the dragons that infest 
the nation’s drain traps and fuse boxes. In 
commuter cars, at cocktail parties and 
women’s clubs, he is the center of a game 
of “Can you top this?”—an endless recital 
of domestic triumphs and defeats. The 
plumber who forgets his tools is legendary; 
now, says one pained Washington house- 
wife with murder on her mind, “he just 
rides around in that white Thunderbird 
and never even comes.” The counterplay 
comes from the housewife who has dis- 
covered a reliable Mr. Fixit, a possession 
as chic today as the little dressmaker 
who could copy the latest Paris fashions. 
Whether villain or hero, the repairman is 
indispensable; he dominates a vast area of 
dripping faucets, faulty percolators and a 
host of unanswered telephone calls for 
help—and all because the moneyed U.S. 
public has made him so. 

Nightmare in the Kitchen. The typical 
U.S, housewife who once considered her- 
self lucky if she had a washing machine 
is now surrounded by 25 or more labor- 
saving electric yeomen worth $3,000. Her 
do-it-yourself husband—in futile revolt 


“against the professionals—has hundreds , 


more invested in power saws, drills and 
lathes—all of which need maintenance and 
repair. Some 87% of all U.S. homes have 
washing machines; there are TV sets in 
81%, refrigerators in 96%, vacuum clean- 
ers in 67%. No one can do without any of 
the marvelous new gadgets—therefore no 
one can do without the repairman to keep 
them going. 

In the housewife’s new electronic thrall- 
dom, her recurring nightmare is of a dark- 
ened kitchen full of sullenly nonfunction- 
ing appliances. 

@ In Montclair, N.J. a party-giving wom- 
an phoned hysterically for her repair- 
man; just as the first cocktail guesis 
arrived, the handle came off the refrigera- 
tor, locking canapes and ice cubes inside. 

@ In Bloomfield, N.J. a housewife shrieked 
over the phone that “the washing machine 
is chasing me all around the room.” 
“Whadya expect,” snarled the repairman, 
“when you put a lopsided load in some- 
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thing that turns up 450 revolutions per 
minute.” 

@ In Akron a distraught wife cried an- 
grily: “My dryer is on fire. What are 
you going to do about it?” “Let it burn,” 
snapped the repairman. 

@ In San Francisco a young couple pleaded 
with the repairman to show them how to 
operate their new $275 electric ironer. Said 
he blandly: “It won’t take you more than 
six months to learn.” 

@ In Denver a matron sadly told the doc- 
tor that her husband had had a “‘spell,” 
brought on by a balky power lawnmower; 
he had finally assaulted it with a sledge 
hammer. 

"Where Are My Tools?" Once, a rea- 
sonably handy householder could keep his 
own radio working, his auto purring 
smoothly. But no more. As modern tech- 
nology leaps forward to answer the demand 
for ever bigger and better gadgets, the TV 
set has developed innards as complicated 
as an electronic brain, and the auto engine 
has 1,000 parts. In New Orleans recently, 
an elderly gentleman of model-T vin- 
tage looked into the trunk of his brand- 
new power-brake, power-steered, power- 
windowed 1957 Chrysler and demanded: 
“Where are my tools?” “And what,” came 
the reply, “would you do with them?” 

What can anyone do but deliver him- 
self squarely into the hands of the re- 
pairman, whose burgeoning ranks are the 
measure of his importance? From less than 
1,000,000 in 1940, the ranks have nearly 
doubled to 1,800,000, spread through hun- 
dreds of big company service departments 
and uncounted thousands of small repair 
shops. All told, the repairman is the pro- 
prietor of a business grossing $16.6 billion 
annually, more than the total retail sales 
of clothing or home furnishings. TV repairs 
last year alone cost nearly $2 billion, more 
than the value of all new TV sales; elec- 
trical appliances added another $1.6 billion 
to the repair bill, auto repairs $6.6 billion, 
home repairs $7 billion. This year the 
totals will climb another 6%. 

The bill keeps rising—and trouble comes 
in—because modern technology has appar- 
ently surpassed the U.S. repairman as well 
as his customers. Repairer and repairee 
glare at each other over a_ barricade 
of stubbornly nonfunctioning appliances, 
across a battlefield strewn with canceled 
checks and blackened TV tubes. Embla- 
zoned over the unhappy scene is a legend 
to express their sorry relations: “Out of 
Order.” Says a Salt Lake City housewife, 
expressing a sentiment universal to the 
times: “I just have to find someone I can 
trust, but I'm too dumb to know if I’ve 
ever found that someone. I have a feeling 
I’m being cheated all the time.” 

Chinese Water Torture. The com- 
plaints are not of wreckage on a grand 
scale. The trouble is more like a Chinese 
water torture: a steady drip, drip, drip of 
$10 here, $25 there, $50 somewhere else 
in a vain but never-ending attempt to 
get all the myriad gadgets of the modern 
household working at the same time. The 
problem affects everyone; to the U.S. re- 
pairman, all householders are created un- 
equal to their possessions, and neither 
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F. Wilkinson, Reprinted by special permission from Saturday Evening Post, © 1953 by the Curtis Publishing Co. 


“I wish I could be here when they try to open these windows 


fame nor fortune can speed him on the 
snail-like course of his appointed rounds. 

One spectacular example is the case of 
Hollywood Actor Dana Andrews. As guar- 
dian of a twelve-room, $95,000 stucco 
house, in which he lives with his wife and 
three children in Burbank, Calif., he has 
played a dozen years of unrelieved trag- 
edy opposite the U.S. repairman. His first 
mistake, says Andrews, was buying the 
house; his second was spending $1,200 to 
have it painted. Within two months the 
paint started to peel since the painter 
had failed to sandblast the old paint off 
the stucco, and had put oil paint on top 
of a water wash, “So I called my paint- 
er,” says Andrews, “‘but he wasn’t inter- 
ested in my paint job any more; he'd 
taken up ballet dancing.” 

That was only a taste of what was to 
come. The washing machine overflowed 
and rotted out the laundry floor. No soon- 
er had Andrews put in a new floor and a 
new washer than “the same thing hap- 
pened all over again.” Next to go was his 
$500 power lawnmower. “Eight months 
ago it broke down, and I'm still trying to 
find someone to fix it.” One piano tuner 
used vodka on the piano keys. “They 
curled up like Oriental shoes.” A furni- 
ture repairman smeared polish remover 
over all the furniture, got drunk, collected 
$100 and left. “He ruined the finish on 
five tables.” Then came the ultimate ca- 
tastrophe. One night, in the midst of a 
dinner party, a Niagara of water cascaded 
down the chandelier into the dining room. 
The new roof leaked. “Three times.” says 
Andrews, “I’ve had the roof repaired. But 
no one can find the leak.” 

As of last week, Homeowner Dana 
Andrews had shelled out something like 
$15,000 merely for emergency repairs. 

Licenses for All? On a lesser scale, Ac- 
tor Andrews’ purse-draining troubles can 
be matched by homeowners from coast to 
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coast. To some, the annoyances are so 
steadily infuriating that they simply junk 
a broken appliance and buy a new one. 
“T’'ve gotten to the point where I'm ter- 
rified to call the TV serviceman,” says 
one Washington homeowner. “I'd rather 
kick the set down the cellar steps than 
pay a bill for $70.” Yet most Americans 
still phone the repairman and wait, with 
rising apprehension, for his return with 
the bill. Complained a New Orleans TV 
man, accused of dropping a repaired set 
he was about to deliver: “Sure I dropped 
it—that woman tried to stab me with a 
pair of scissors.” 

Adding to the flood of public com- 
plaints is the swarm of petty crooks and 
chiselers nibbling hungrily at the edges of 
the lucrative repairman’s market. Better 
Business Bureaus in cities from coast to 
coast answer thousands of complaints an- 
nually from customers who have been 
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“That's the TV repair man. He’s been here 
so often he’s like one of the family.” 
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fleeced by crooked repairmen. For every 
case in the files. a dozen others go un- 
reported—or unrecognized. To date, the 
efforts by police bunko squads and civic 
associations to clean up the repair indus- 
try have resulted in licensing laws for 
various types of servicemen in several 
states. But Leland S. McCarthy, chief of 
Washington’s Better Business Bureau, 
thinks this is no solution since a license 
lulls the householder and is no guarantee 
of honesty. Says he: “Licensing repairmen 


man grew so prosperous that he had 14 
trucks on the road before he was forced 
to sell out. 

Every U.S. city also has 1) “chimney 
swifts,” who bi!k householders out of an 
estimated $500 million annually by prom- 
ising low-cost roofing or chimney repairs, 
then disappear without either completing 
the job or paying local supply houses for 
their materials, and 2) auto mechanics 
who persuade motorists to contract for a 
$139 rebuilt engine, wind up charging 





Robert Day—New York Herald Tribune 


“But that’s just an estimate, and ha—ha—there’s no need to tell you.” 


is like giving them a license to operate 
fraudulently.” 

The Chimney Swifts. As every TV 
owner knows, the chiselers’ happiest hunt- 
ing grounds are still in the booming TV 
industry. No householder was particular- 
ly surprised recently when Stanley Seltzer, 
27. an enterprising Bronx, N.Y. repair- 
man, was caught changing the serial num- 
bers on defective picture tubes to make 
them appear new; the shocking thing was 
that when the Bronx district attorney 
searched deeper into the case he uncov- 
ered a racket involving 45 individuals and 
32 companies, all supposedly honest deal- 
ers and repairmen, who had fobbed off 
defective tubes on well over 600,000 cus- 
tomers before the law put a stop to it. 
Even that is small potatoes compared to 
the take of ‘“cut-rate’ TV repairmen 
‘whose siren lure is only $2 (or sometimes 
$1) for a service call. The hooker is that 
they wind up charging huge prices for the 
actual repairs. Better Business Bureaus 
warn that, with few exceptions, any re- 
pairman who charges less than a $4-to-$7 
base fee for a house call is suspect; his 
time en route usually comes to at least 
that much. By disconnecting a few wires 
in several brand-new sets, the St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau trapped seven dis- 
honest repairmen in its area, found that 
they charged between $21.92 and $42.50 
for work that should have cost less than 
$10 ($7 service fee plus $3 for parts). In 
Detroit 20 out of 22 servicemen spot- 
checked were dishonest; in San Fran- 
cisco six out of eight. Nor is it penny- 
ante swindling. One Washington repair- 
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$400 or more. Says a Detroit Better Busi- 
nessman: “These chiselers stay in busi- 
ness because people are just not smart 
enough to look at what they sign.” 

And many are the householders who 
have been swindled by the “furnace clean- 
ers” who arrive with the first snow to 
perform a $35 cleaning job. Instead, as 
happened in Milwaukee, they may smash 
the furnace with a sledge hammer, then 
persuade their victims that the furnace is 
not worth repairing, talk them into a new 
$1,200 heating plant. One variation pop- 
ular in San Francisco: the uniformed man 
who poses as a furnace “inspector,” and 
tells the housewife: “I know of one child 
who turned blue because of escaping fumes 
from a furnace like this one. Lady, if you 
love those kids, turn that furnace off and 
get a new one!” 

The New Recruits. Actually, the great 
majority of repairmen are honest enough. 
The difficulty is that no one can tell the 
good from the bad—so many are merely 
incompetent. (One do-it-yourself house- 
holder, who had managed to fix his dish- 
washer while waiting for the repairman, 
let him check it when he came. The re- 
pairman managed to break it again.) And 
the shortage is so great that almost any 
repairman is a foul-weather friend. The 
experienced oldtimers who once formed 
the backbone of the business have been 
swamped by the flood of complicated 
gadgets. To their assistance have come 
such recruits as the Chicago barber, who 
“repairs” TV sets at night, and the New 
Orleans roofer who suddenly developed 
acrophobia and became a refrigerator re- 





pairman. Other new recruits, relying on a 
smattering of wartime technical experi- 
ence, rate themselves capable of handling 
the most complicated peacetime machines. 

Many of the brightest postwar candi- 
dates who enrolled in trade or company- 
run schools to learn to repair TV sets, 
autos, appliances, etc., soon quit for 
better-paying jobs in industry. An appren- 
tice TV or auto repairman gets only $1.25 
an hour, often has to work six days a 
week, while inexperienced production-line 
workers get up to $2—and do not have 
to face irate custome:s while they learn. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion estimates that U.S. garages are short 
at least 40,000 good mechanics, and that 
about 40,000 new ones will have to be 
trained each year just to take care of re- 
tirements and keep up with the outpour- 
ing of new cars. Bedeviled by the lure of 
the white-collar job, trade and vocational 
schools have fallen far short of keeping 
up with the demand because 1) teen- 
agers can also earn high salaries in indus- 
try without a trade, and 2) the schools 
need such a sizable investment in me- 
chanical equipment that they cannot ex- 
pand fast enough. 

Ploy & Counter-Ploy. As part of their 
training course, many firms have manuals 
to teach apprentices the basic ground rules 
of repairing and repairmanship. Some re- 
pairmanship ploys compiled by Chicago's 
Central Television Service, Inc. for a 
manual put out by Parks Publishing Co.: 

Q. (by householder): My set seems to 
require more service than my neighbor's. 
Did I buy a lemon? 

A.: Madam, we have never yet found a 
television set we could not repair and put 
in perfect working condition. Note: When 
answering questions, be sincere and con- 
vincing, but be very careful not to overdo 
it. It may make the customer suspicicus. 

Q.: Five men have been here. Why 
couldn't the first man fix it? 

A.: Do not knock other servicemen. 
Answer as follows: You must realize, mad- 
am, that a television receiver is a very com- 
plicated mechanism. 

Special Situation: You call at the house 
and find the customer in her negligee. 

Solution: Under these circumstances, 
do not enter the house. This momentary 
embarrassment may save you a lot of 
trouble. 

To this practiced repairmanship, the 
homeowner has developed his own coun- 
tergambits. The wise antirepairman knows, 
for example, that he must never, never 
deal with underlings; he must always go 
straight to the top—write the company 
president. One St. Louis man gets super 
service by calling the repair-shop owner, 
threatening to come down and “punch the 
first person I see in the nose.” Others try 
the food gambit, laying on sandwiches, 
beer or liquor for the repairman. And 
when all else fails, a wife can call the 
repairman’s wife. Says one Milwaukeean: 
“I asked her how she'd like to keep 
house without any kitchen water: Did 
she have some influence on her husband? 
Did she? Boy, he was out the next day 
and fixed things fast.” 
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Prices & Revenues. Beset on all sides, 
the indispensable man everyone wou'd like 
to dispense with naturally takes a some- 
what sour view of his own profession. 
“This is a stinking business,” says Mike 
Venanzio, proprietor of a small repair 
shop in Ambridge, Pa. “Every drugstore 
and five & ten, I don’t care where, can 
sell radios and TVs at cut-rate prices. 
They don’t have to worry about service. 
If something breaks down, they don’t fix 
it. The people come to me. If I charge a 
decent price because I can do a good job, 
they get sore.” 

Repairmen also complain that U.S. in- 
dustry’s soaring production schedules are 
the bane of their business. “Never in the 
history of the appliance industry have we 
had a time when so much faulty mer- 
chandise was being received,” says Al 
Bernsohn, vice president of the 5,000- 
member National Appliance and Radio- 
TV Dealers Association. In a_ recent 
sampling, 70% of the members polled 
reported an increase in broken appliances 
from the factory. Railroad-salvage sales- 
men bucked them on to cut-rate retailers, 
and the discounters in turn passed them 
on to the public, leaving the independent 
repairman to handle any troubles. 

Actually, as shown by a 1956 survey by 
the National Appliance and Radio-TV 
Dealers Association, the average U.S. ap- 
pliance dealer probably loses money on his 
service operation; gross profits (not in- 
cluding extra rent, power, clerical help, 
etc.) amounted to only .6% of service 
revenue despite all the public griping 
about exorbitant repair prices. Independ- 
ent repair shops do better—they must to 
stay in business—yet even their profits 
are so slim that more repair shops fail 
than any other kind of private commercial 
(laundries, undertakers, etc.) service. 

But the repairman’s biggest, loudest 
beef of all is directed squarely at his meal 
ticket—the appliance-owning U.S. public. 
“The public has more chiselers and stupid 
jerks in it than any place else,” says an 
angry Pittsburgh appliance dealer. ““Every- 
one wants a bargain, but when the cut- 
rate, $100 TV set goes fizzle and the re- 
pairman’s bill comes to $25, the customer 
refuses to pay.” Manufacturers are partly 
to blame; while the auto owner has learned 
by long experience to expect occasional 
repairs, few appliancemakers emphasize 
the question of service. Even so, say re- 
pairmen, the public usually brings much 
of the trouble on itself. Some 30% of all 
service calls are “nuisance” calls, such as 
explaining the operation of appliances to 
people who never bother to read the in- 
structions, and argue, as did one Wash- 
ington matron: “Why should I? I know 
how to run these things without reading 
about them.” In New Orleans a house- 
wife phoned angrily that her new freezer 
was defrosting; the repairman found it 
was unplugged. In Maple Shade, N.J. an 
infuriated motorist called the service sta- 
tion to tow his stalled car away; the 
mechanic found that the owner had for- 
gotten to push the “drive” button on his 
new pushbutton transmission. And in Chi- 
cago repairmen for General Electric have 
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been trying for years to convince a lady 
that her refrigerator does not leak—the 
trouble is her dog. 

Failure at te Top. In the middle, be- 
tween repairman and customer, are the 


manufacturers and big utilities, whose 
sales and reputations suffer with each new 
breakdown or complaint. Repairs is one of 
their major problems, and they are the 
ones who are working hardest to solve it. 
Says Judson Sayre. president of the Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp., waving a 
letter from a Cleve'and housewife: “Look 
at this stack of repair bills she enclosed. 
I don’t blame that woman one bit. She 
unhappy. I'd be unhappy too. It’s a fail- 
ure in leadership, not the fault of under- 
lings. The guy who licks the service prob- 
lem is going to wind up on top in this 
industry.” Yet Sayre has no_ illusions 
about the size of the task. When a family 
friend was recently charged $46.50 just to 
install a new washer, he angrily advised 
her not to pay, said he would pay the 
costs of any lawsuit. 

For the company that does succeed in 
providing prompt and efficient service, 
the rewards are well worth the effort. 
Starting in 1903, Detroit Edison Co. be- 
gan giving customers free light bulbs, 
largely as a publicity stunt, soon went on 
to free electric cords and fuses. Last year 
the company sent 275 repairmen on 160,- 
ooo fuse calls, 138,000 stove-service as- 
signments, 456,000 other appliance mis- 
sions, charging nothing for labor and only 
for parts totaling more than $1. The com- 
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pany knows that nothing cuts electricity 
sales faster than a dead light bulb, a dead 
dishwasher, a dead freezer. And thouvh 
the service cost Detroit Edison some 
$7,000,000 last year, it paid untold divi- 
dends in bigger sales—to say nothing of 
customer relations. 

The U.S. appliance industry can also 
learn some other important lessons from 
Detroit Edison. The company’s repair ex- 
perience has turned up frequent evidence 
of poorly made, badly designed appli- 
ances. Plastic knobs, handles and mold- 
ings often break almost as soon as the 
appliance is unpacked. Many app!'ances 
are unnecessarily hard to service. The 
company found one hand iron that took 
40 minutes to take apart. Some modern 
toasters are riveted clear around, require 
$2.50 worth of labor before the service- 
man can even get to the works, much less 
repair them. Many so-called “built-in” 
ranges and washer-dryer combinations are 
nothing more than standard, movable ap- 
pliances with the casters removed, made 
to be serviced from the rear. When built 
in, they cannot be serviced without tear- 
ing them out from the wall. Says Detroit 
Edison's Service Boss William R. Milby: 
More companies should “create a design 
with service in mind. That means a cer- 
tain amount of interchangeability. We 
think a manufacturer should try to make 
his ’58 models at least somewhat the same 
as his ’57 models—that is, they should use 
only six kinds of bolts instead of 18.” 

As gadgets become increasingly com- 
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WHERE THE FUN COMES IN 


“Yes, I enjoy my automobile immensely.” 
“But I never see you out.” 

“O, I haven't got that far yet. I am 

just learning to make my own repairs.” 
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plex—and the repair bills mount—every 
businessman is attacking the problem at 
all levels, from the small local repair 
shop up to the factory production line. 
Philco, Motorola and other manufacturers 
have found that it is often better to scrap 
the inevitable lemons that crop up in 
every model than try to repair them. 
Sears, Roebuck recently exchanged a Dal- 
las customer’s TV set five times before 
both company and customer were satis- 
fied. To eliminate a troublesome produc- 
tion error, Norge spent thousands of dol- 
lars changing the transmissions in 27,000 
washing machines. Major companies have 
training schools to help servicemen repair 
their products, maintain parts depots 
around the country so repairmen will not 
hold up a job for want of a special kind 
of a nut. 

To beat the repair problem, big compa- 
nies are taking on more and more of their 
own repairs. To make sure that its appli- 
ances are well-serviced, G.E. has set up 
14 company service centers in major cit- 
ies; Radio Corp. of America, one of the 
earliest pioneers of factory service, goes 
even farther, has a battalion of 2,000 
servicemen in its 160 U.S. branches, esti- 
mates that they make 40,000 calls weekly 
and service some 10% of all RCA televi- 
sion sets in U.S. homes. Relieved of the 
expensive burden of service, the fran- 
chised dealer can use his capital to buy in 
bigger lots at lower prices, and win back 





some of the competitive edge he has long 
given away to discount houses. 

No. I: Service. Eventually, big com- 
panies may control all their own repairs. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., the nation’s 
third-biggest appliancemaker, is already 
working in that direction. Two years ago 
the company polled 10,000 U.S. house- 
wives to find out what was important to 
them. The No. 1 item: service—63% of 
those who were satisfied with service said 
they would buy the same brand again; 
only 39% who were dissatisfied were will- 
ing to try again. Today product service 
is a separate division at Westinghouse, 
with responsibility for every appliance 
from hand irons to refrigerators. It not 
only oversees repairs, but also tries to 
keep breakdowns from happening. Serv- 
ice-division experts sit in on all design 
meetings, have total control over produc- 
tion-line quality, can even shut down an 
entire line if the appliance starts giving 
customers trouble. 

No less than appliance men, Detroit's 
automakers are fully aware of the repair 
problem. A Ford Motor Co. poll showed 
that 94% of all car buyers will return to 
the same dealer if they get good service, 
only 21% if service is bad. When Ford 
set up its new Edsel division, it realized 
that it would be hard to sell cars without 
expert service. Ford set up a complete 
garage where $1,000,000 worth of proto- 
type cars were torn down and rebuilt to 


TIME CLOCK 


TRADING-STAMP COMPANIES 
won vital battle against anti-stamp 
merchants, who charged that stamps 
jack up prices, squeeze out non- 
stamp stores. FTC ruled that stamps 
do not create “unfair competition 
or deceptive practices,” but prom- 
ised to act against any company that 
uses stamps for “deception ot cus- 
tomers, price discrimination.” 


GET-TOUGH POLICY of ICC is 
starting to trip up accident-prone 
trucking lines. After threatening to 
ban six other truckers (Time, Sept. 
16), commission ordered one-year 
probation for Kansas City’s big Riss 
Co., whose 500-plus interstate 
trucks from 1951 to 1953 “were in- 
volved in 1,200 accidents resulting 
in shocking total of 51 deaths and 
501 injuries.” ICC’s ultimatum: Riss 
must drastically improve safety rec- 
ord or be barred from highways. 


CURRENCY TROUBLE between 
cash-heavy Germany and cash-shy 
Britain is growing worse. For Sep- 
tember, West German reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange will show 
jump of about $600 million to $5.9 
billion, more than 25% ahead of last 
year’s total. Sterling area’s reserves 
will show ae of $282 million to 
$1.85 billion, lowest since 1952. . 


FAIR TRADE is out in New Mex- 
ico, 13th state to rule that manufac- 
turer cannot dictate minimum retail 
prices. State Supreme Court threw 
out clause that says if one store 
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signs a fixed-price pact all stores 
must uphold it. Exempted: fair- 
traded tobacco products and liquor. 


TVA next year will start building 
biggest U.S. steam generating unit. 
Located 45 miles southwest of Chat- 
tanooga, the $86 million generator 
will have capacity of 560,000 kw. 


KENT CIGARETTES are being 
rationed to jobbers by P. Lorillard 
Co. because recent promotion of 
company’s nicotine- and tar-cutting 
filter has lit i sales. Kent, which 
last year was far down the list, is 
now challenging top filter brands. 
Lorillard’s stock has puffed from 
year’s 1554 low to 26%. 


BIGGEST INDUSTRIAL develop- 
ment in history of Iran will remake 
country’s oil-rich southwest at cost 
of $91 million, drawn mostly from 
oil royalties. Government has hired 
U.S. Development & Resources 
Corp., headed by former TVA 
Chairmen David E. Lilienthal and 
Gordon R. Clapp, to build a 460-ft.- 
high dam for power, flood control 
and irrigation, along with a complex 
of industrial plants and pipelines. 


DETROIT’S SOFT SPOT this 
year will be sales of heavy-duty 
trucks, i.e., more than 19,500 Ibs., 
which are off 11%, will total about 
197,000 for the year. Makers point 
to tapering off in industries that 
use big trucks—home building, ce- 
ment, aircraft. 


lick all servicing problems before the first 
Edsel was sold. Says Edsel Service Man- 
ager Harold N. Johnson: “We think we've 
shown dealers how to get 30% gross profit 
on servicing operations—without resorting 
to corruption.” 

Design for the Future. The future 
promises an ever-increasing stream of big- 
ger, brainier gadgets—all of which will 
present a tougher repair problem for the 
U.S. serviceman unless they are designed 
to be fixed easily. The progress is slow, 
but there are clear signs of advance. 
Westinghouse’s new washer-dryers have a 
hinged panel on the front so the repair- 
man can get at the motor in a jiffy; be- 
fore, it took two men just to pull the 
appliance away from the wall. Motorola, 
G.E., Admiral, RCA, Zenith are redesign- 
ing their radios and TV sets, using more 
transistors in place of tubes, so that they 
will be more rugged, last much longer. 

The Black Boxes. Nor are U.S. busi- 
nessmen content to stop there. Just as 
today’s military radar sets, bombing sys- 
tems, and automatic pilots are so fantas- 
tically complex that they must be re- 
moved and sent back to the factory for 
maintenance, so tomorrow’s new radar 
ranges, electronic dishwashers and color 
TV consoles will have plug-in motors 
and control units that only factory ex- 
perts will repair with special tools and 
special knowledge. The major labor the 
U.S. repairman will be called upon to per- 
form—at his $5-an-hour fee—will be to 
take out a non-functioning unit, plug in a 
substitute and ship the original back to 
the plant. And then some day U.S, indus- 
try will achieve its ultimate goal: the 
humming electronic gadgets in every U.S. 
household will be virtually foolproof. By 
the time the machine finally wears out, the 
U.S. homeowner will have got his money's 
worth, and be ready to buy a new one. 

The perfect, unbreakable machine is 
many long years away. But in that daz- 
zling, much-to-be-desired future, no one 
will have to wonder why the repairman 
cannot repair. He won’t have to. 


GOVERNMENT 
World Court Case? 


Ever since the U.S. seized General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. as a German enemy 
asset in 1942, the Justice Department has 
fought a running battle to hang on to it. 
Last week the Swiss government, which 
argues that General Aniline was really 
controlled by Swiss and other non-enemy 
interests, asked the United Nations Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague 
to decide who really owns General Ani- 
line. It is a rich prize: under U.S. steward- 
ship, New York-based General Aniline has 
grown into a vast chemical and camera- 
supply (Ansco) empire with assets of 
$163 million and sales last year of $133 
million, 

In a two-part suit Switzerland demanded 
that the U.S. either return General Ani- 
line to the Swiss Interhandel holding com- 
pany that ran it until 1942 or submit the 
case to an international panel of arbiters. 
The U.S. in the past has refused arbitra- 
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Meet John Drick, Division | 


an oll man’s 
banker 


Luck—hard work—ability—ambition—all 
these are vital to a successful oil man. But 
to John Drick, Vice President of Division I 
at The First National Bank of Chicago, 
methods, money and careful planning are the 


elements that sustain success. 


In 1954 John Drick was approached by an 
oil producer and drilling contractor. After be- 
ginning with $20,000 in 1946, the man’s firm 
had achieved success in finding oil. But there 
were ‘‘growing” pains resulting in financial 
problems. Could Division I help him? 


John Drick thought so—and formulated a 
plan. Loans were set up from our bank which 
could be serviced out of earnings and still 
leave funds for exploration and moderniza 
tion of equipment. Frequent conferences were 
held involving budgets and cash forecasts 
to accomplish an overall balance of the opera 
tions of the various divisions of the company. 


Today, after three years’ association, this 
customer feels that the guidance and financial 
assistance given him by Division I have been, 
in a large measure, responsible for his present 
success and good financial standing. From 
retained earnings and a recent sale of equity 
securities, his firm’s present net worth is in 
the millions. 

Offering constructive financial aid to busi- 
ness is typical of the “industry specialized” 
bankers in each of our 10 Divisions. And, 
whether you're drilling oil or selling dental 
supplies, there’s an officer here who studies 
your industry constantly. 

Why not get in touch with a bank who 
speaks your business language—a banker 
from The First? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Ne 


Now...Let Famed 
vs CONSULTANT 


Bette Malone 


“Pre-Plan” Your 
MOVING DAY 






This nationally-known woman’ 
consultant will gladly advise you on 
local and long-distance moving... 
on packing, crating, storage... provide 
information about the city you're 
moving to... answer your questions 
about the transportation of invalids, 
pets, valuables. Write Bette Malone, 
Dept. T, United Van Lines, 

St. Louis 17, Mo. For immediate 
moving estimate, call nearest 
United Agent listed in 

Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 


Sanitiged® Moving 
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tion, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has been talking a lot lately about the 
rule of law in international affairs, but 
last week the Department said it will not 
decide whether it will let the case go to 
the World Court until after it is formally 
served with a copy of the suit. 

The U.S. is a founder of the court, but 
it has never been a defendant there, and 
it cannot be brought to trial unless it 
agrees to go voluntarily. It could refuse 
the court’s jurisdiction on the ground that 
General Aniline is a domestic issue; Gen- 
eral Aniline is a U.S.-based firm that was 
confiscated under the U.S. Trading with 
the Enemy Act. And the court itself may 
refuse to referee the fight because the 
General Aniline seizure took place four 
years before the court was created in 1946. 

The legal issue hinges on the U.S. 
charge that General Aniline’s parent, In- 
terhandel, was really a front for Nazi 
Germany’s I. G. Farben. But Swiss-based 
Interhandel and 1,500 of its stockholders 
proclaimed that they were not German- 
controlled; in a maze of litigation they 
tied up persistent U.S. attempts to sell 
off General Aniline stock to the public. 
U.S. lower courts and a Federal Court of 
Appeals turned down Interhandel’s plea 
for a return of the stock. The loss in court 
was largely the Swiss government’s own 
fault; its stiff banking laws, reflecting the 
Swiss financier’s passion for secrecy, pre- 
vented Interhandel from opening its books 
to produce evidence that it was not enemy- 
dominated. Last year the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to review the ruling. Even 
though the Interhandel plaintiffs have 
again appealed to the high court for review 
and other suits by some Interhandel stock- 
holders are still alive, the Justice De- 
partment said this year that General Ani- 
line would at last go on the block. 


SHIPPING 


The Biggest Tankers 

Daniel K. Ludwig, 60, owner of the 
world’s second biggest privately owned 
shipping fleet, is so publicity-shy that al- 
most nobody knows what he is up to. But 
last week word came out of his modest 
Manhattan office that Ludwig was up to a 
great deal: one of the biggest private ship- 
building orders ever. Beginning next June, 
his shipyard division in Kure, Japan will 
start building five huge, 103,000-dead- 
weight-ton tankers, dwarfing Ludwig's 
85,000-d.w.t. Universe Leader, world’s big- 
gest tanker, and boosting Ludwig’s fleet 
to more than 3,000,000 deadweight tons 
by 1960. When the ships are launched, 
they will put him ahead of Stavros Niar- 
chos as the world’s No. 1 independent 
shipowner. 

The new leviathans will be 131 ft. 
shorter but a full 16 ft. wider than the 
Queen Elizabeth, world’s biggest passen- 
ger liner. Though none of the ships will 
be able to squeeze through the Suez or 
Panama Canals, they will cost far less to 
operate while hauling far more cargo than 
smaller ships, even though forced to take 
longer routes. 

Skipper Ludwig, a long, lean, lone-wolf 








Carroll Seghers—Black Stor for Fortune 
SHIPMASTER LuDWIG 
First place is dead ahead. 


operator who speaks softly and seldom, 
sailed to his riches through heavy seas. 
Born in South Haven, Mich., he started as 
a marine engine mechanic in his teens. At 
27 he bought a small surplus oil tanker for 
use in the East Coast trade. When it blew 
up accidentally in 1926, Ludwig was nearly 
killed, his small company almost wrecked. 
But Ludwig recovered, raised credit to 
buy three more tankers, expanded his fleet 
further by chartering his tankers to oil 
and steel companies, borrowing against the 
charter to build or buy more tankers. He 
opened a shipyard in Norfolk, Va., built 
18 more tankers, flourished mightily dur- 
ing and after World War II. 

Today Ludwig is the sole owner of 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc., Universe 
Tankships, Inc., Seatankers, Inc., has a 
58.7% interest in American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. To build ships for only 
$150 per d.w.t. (v. nearly $300 in the 
U.S.), he signed a lease on the old Im- 
perial Japanese Navy shipyard in Kure 
in 1951 that runs to 1961, can be re- 
newed to 1966. To fuel his fleet of more 
than 4o ships, which he sails with low- 
cost West Indian crews under the Liberian 
flag, Ludwig is building a 70,000-bbl.-a- 
day refinery in Panama, also has a 
1,000,000-acre Venezuelan ranch whose 
10,000 head of cattle may soon supply 
his ships with meat. 

Ludwig’s personal fortune has been es- 
timated as high as $350 million, including 
a 197-ft. $2,000,000 yacht, the Danginn, 
on which he has entertained celebrities 
ranging from Clark Gable to Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Ibn Saud. Aside from the 
yacht, Ludwig’s only hobby is making 
money. To that end, he once ordered his 
designers to work out a way to carry 
oil in tankers’ big hollow masts. When 
this proved impractical, Ludwig simply 
ordered his ships built from then on with 
no masts at all—just pipes to carry navi- 
gation lights. 
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STORAG 
YOU DO 





PAPER “SHED,” weather-tough and reuse- 
able, often eliminates permanent storage 
shed and, over the years, beats shed- 
building cost by 50 percent. Bemis- made 
of laminated paper, asphalt and glass fiber, 
it stores lumber, wallboard, sheetrock, ete. 


BEMIS BEATS THE DRUMS! A maker of dry 
yeast found he could store 1,000 empty 
Bemis Waterproof (laminated) Bags in only 
2.3 percent of the space 1,000 drums used 
to take. So he gains 97.7 percent of his val- 
uable storage space for other uses. 


3 TO 2tIs your shipping or shelf space 
worth money? A carton holds only 36 dozen 
hose in boxes... but 54 dozen in Bemis 
Polyethylene Baler Bags. A 3-to-2 advantage 
for Bemis packaging. Same on store shelves. 
Empty storage? 1,000 bags= one box! 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need. Be i A ) 1s ) Where flexible packaging 
Write: Product Development, 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Interchangeable 
Carriages in 


B sizes 
Fit this Multi-Use 
Typewriter 

an OLYMPIA 
“PLUS” 


Quick-change carriages — widths 12 to 35 


machines of several carriage sizes for 
correspondence, billing, orders, shipping, systems 
forms. This world's finest, precision quality 
typewriter offers automatic paper injector for quick, 

accurate letter and envelope insertion; convenient 
half-spacing, ideal for index cards, ruled Paper and 
letter writing. 


Nation-wide sales and service by experienced Olympia 
office machine dealers. 


WRITES BEST OF ALL.. 
BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION inter-continenTaL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 WEST STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





‘Renata 


“Magnificent soprano” 
Christian Science Monitor 


“tones lovely beyond belief” 


The New York Times 





Renata 
Tebaldi 


DUAL crawene 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR. 


Amazing Print-Like Results 
PASTE-INK. SILK SCREEN PROCESS. 


Stencil duplicator simplicity and modern printing 
press principles have been successfully combined | 
to make possible reproduction that is the nearest 
thing to printing you have ever seen! GESTETNER is 
@ product of the world's oldest and largest dupli- 
cator manufacturer . . . and costs no more than 
ordinary duplicators. 


 Moil Coupon for Actual Samples of Gestetner Work 





Complete Opera an A4308 $14.94 


Almost as good as hearing the 
entire opera — Tebaldi’s superb 
account of the Ethiopian heroine 
is matched by that of Del Monaco 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
as Radames. 


216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 177, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Please send descriptive literature and specimens 


i 
COMPANY. 
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|, Ne SS | 
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For complete cataloy of Tebaldi recordings, 
write to: 


LONDON 
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inches — enable the Olympia to do the work of 
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| stomach ailment; in the 








MILEST.ON-ES 


Died. Augustus Goetz, 56, playwright, 
collaborator with his wife Ruth since their 
marriage (in 1930) on adaptations (André 
Gide’s The Immoralist, Theodore Drei- 
ser’s Sister Carrie, and, most successfully, 
The Heiress from Henry James’s Wash- 
ington Square); of a heart ailment, after 
long illness; in Manhattan. 





Died. Josephine Lyons Scott Pinckney, 
62, South Carolina poet (Sea-Drinking 
Cities) and novelist (1945's bestselling 
Three O'Clock Dinner); of respiratory 
infection complications; in Manhattan, 


Died. Walter Duranty, 73, bald, 
wooden-legged (from a 1924 train wreck), 
Pulitzer Prizewinning (1932) New York 
Times foreign correspondent (1913-39), 
novelist (One Life, One Kopeck), auto- 
biographer (/ Write as I Please), longtime 
(1921-34) No. 1 Timesman in Russia and 
No. 1 Russian apologist in the U.S. (when 
Stalin doomed some 3,000,000 peasants 
to death from starvation by withholding 
grain, Duranty wrote: “You can’t make 
an omelet without breaking eggs”); of a 
Orlando, Fla. 
hospital where he last week married his 
second wife, Anna Enwright, widow of a 
Florida judge. Duranty became well ac- 
quainted with the Kremlin oligarchy (said 
he: “Moscow stands for progress”; said 
Stalin: “You have done a good job of 
reporting”), accompanied Foreign Affairs 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff when he came 
to Washington in 1933 searching for U.S. 
recognition, later covered the Spanish Civ- 
il War (1936-39) from the Loyalist side. 


Died. Eugene Adams Yates, 76, har- 
assed veteran of the politically explosive 
Dixon-Yates power contract, chairman of 
the Southern Co., vice president and di- 
rector of the Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and 
Mississippi Power Companies; of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan. When the Atomic 
Energy Commission contracted with Mid- 
dle South Utilities head Edgar Dixon and 


| Yates to build a plant near Memphis to 


New York 1 4 ¥. | 


supply the AEC with power, the deal 
was bitterly attacked by public power 
proponents as a scheme to undercut TVA, 
became a major 1956 campaign issue. 


Died. Carlo Blymyer Dawes, 92, widow 
of Vice President (1925-29) Charles 
Gates Dawes; in Chicago. 


Died. Bernard Ralph Maybeck, 95, pi- 
oneer modern architect, “grandfather of 
the California style,” designer of the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts for San Francisco's rors 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition; 
in Berkeley, Calif. Some 5 ft. small, his 
head ever topped, outdoors or in, with a 
knitted tam-o'-shanter, his gnomelike 
beard imitating Santa Claus, Maybeck 
was one of the first to design walls of 
glass, one of the first practitioners of 
“open planning” to allow for expansion, 
invented (in 1890s) the kitchen-dining- 
living-room combination. 
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From sturdy dungarees to dainty dinner 
dresses, the production of wearing ap- 
parel is an engineering miracle. For it 
requires miles and miles of precisely 
sewn seams, millions of precisely knitted 
stitches—all constructed by hundreds of 


























needles working at high speed. 








Torrington is one of America’s foremost 











It’s Needle Magic! 


producers of precision-made machine 
needles—for knitting the finest nylons 
or the bulkiest wools, for sewing the 
sheerest silks or the heaviest shoe 
leathers. This is one of the many ways 
Torrington serves industry through its 
advanced skills, experience and manu- 
facturing facilities. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Torrington manufactures a diversified line of precision products, including 


Anti-friction Bearings ° 
Special Metal Parts . Industrial Fasteners 
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Knitting and Sewing Machine Needies . 


Swaging Machines 


Columbia Bicycles . Surgeons Needles 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Les Girls (M-G-M} will unquestion- 


ably be remembered by millions as La Girl, 


and K; ay Kendall is her name. U p till now 
she has been famous only as that girl who 
blew the trumpet in Genevieve and in real 
life got married to Rex Harrison (Time. 
July 1); but with the release of this pic- 
ture she stands up on her own true feats to 
be counted as a major star. She is prob- 
ably the most beautiful and deft comedi- 
enne the British have produced since the 
late Gertrude Lawrence. 

Tall (5 ft. 94 in.), slender, exquisite 
Actress Kendall seems at one moment to 
have come sauntering elegantly out of a 
Gainsborough portrait, yet at the next she 
is helling about the screen like a Hogarth 
hoyden. There is Kay in the height of 
Paris fashion, triumphant on the witness 
stand; Kay slinking about in skintights, 
silkily eluding an incipient pinch; Kay 
staggering under a giant bouquet of sun- 
flowers, hurling herself into a violent off-to- 
Buffalo; Kay drunk and belching through 
a lusty diaphragmentation of the Habanera 
from Carmen (“All ze men, zay want my 
—ceegarettes”). And always, in every word 
and gesture, there is the sense of style— 
the grand, grandstand style that harks 
back, in the British tradition, to the Res- 
toration theater of manners. 

Quite apart from Kay Kendall, Les Girls 
is a fine musical comedy—easily the best 
that Hollywood has put together since An 
American in Paris and Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers (also M-G-M_ produc- 
tions). The picture has only a second- 
drawer score by Cole Porter, but Di- 
rector George Cukor has shrewdly managed 
to make the least of it, and to make the 
most of a marvelous run of creative luck. 
Gene Kelly dances less than usual, and 
rather better. Mitzi Gaynor, whose face 
most Hollywood cameramen have in the 
past been careful to underlook, is revealed 
to have a bright and charming one that is 
capable of expressing a rather pretty wit. 
And Taina Elg, a ballerina seen in her first 
important screen role, will undoubtedly be 
seen again. 





Quickly digesting the platefuls of sweet 
reviews of Les Girls, Kay Kendall wasted 
no time in explaining where she fits and 
with whom. “Women should be a tiny, tiny 
bit inferior to their husbands,” says she. 
“I don’t want to do anything but be with 
Rex.” Still under contract to J. Arthur 
Rank, for whom she will do three more 
pictures, Kay is in no particular hurry to 
go back to Hollywood, is currently let- 
ting her hazel eyes scan a pile of play 
scripts, hoping to discover something that 
suits her, “so I can keep the same hours 
as Rex does.” 

Kay has been proclaimed by the critics 
as that rare beauty who is also funny. 
To this she scoffs patriotically: “I never 
thought of myself as beautiful. Millions 
of women in England look like me.” By 
the time World War II broke out, Kay, at 





13, had already crammed in six years of 
ballet lessons, spent the war years playing 
in musical comedies all over the British 
Isles. “I was a blitz baby, myself. I lived 
on rations when I was growing up. The 
majority of English girls haven't bosoms. I 
always wanted them and I’m jealous of 
people who have.” 

After her trumpeted performance in 
Genevieve (she was generally considered 
funnier than the star of the show—an old 


La Girt KENDALL 
Jealous of people with bosoms. 


car), Kay’s beguiling beauty and down-to- 
earth sophistication pushed her to movie 
stardom. She was paid $100,000 for Les 
Girls. 

With Harrison onstage night after night 
playing My Fair Lady, Kay spends her 
time touring theaters (she claims to have 
seen all on- and off-Broadway shows) or 
listening to American jazz (old Bessie 
Smith records) in their rented Manhasset, 
N.Y. home. “I’ve had too many years of 
rushing around from hotel to hotel and 
town to town and waking up alone in the 
morning.” At 31, Kay Kendall says: “It’s 
a joy for me to have a home, dogs and 
husband—not necessarily in that order.” 


No Down Payment (20th Century- 
Fox), based on the recent novel by John 
McPartland, puts itself forward as a fairly 
serious contribution in a field that only a 
dozen years ago was nothing but a dande- 
lion patch: the sociology of the packaged 
community. 

In the years since World War II mil- 
lions of Americans have moved into thou- 
sands of new communities that have 
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A $32,000,000 TREASURE HUNT 
FOR SUBMARINE ASBESTOS 


Black Lake in Quebec covers a treasure much more valu- 
able than the legendary loot of Captain Kidd. Beneath 200 
feet of water lie some of the richest deposits of high- 
quality chrysotile asbestos in the Western Hemisphere. 

American industry needs asbestos, but few companies 
have the experience to mine it under the topographical dif- 
ficulties presented by the Black Lake area. Lake Asbestos 
of Quebec, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary of American 
Smelting and Refining Company, is now developing these 
ore bodies and building a modern asbestos fibre mill to 
handle their output. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Black Lake is being drained; rivers and highways are 
being relocated, and open-pit mines, eventually as much 
as 500 feet below the old lake surface, will be in opera- 
tion by 1958. The investment will total $32,000,000. Known 
deposits assure a source of supply for at least 40 years. 

ASARCO has established special asbestos research 
facilities at its Central Research Laboratory at South Plain- 
field, N. J. If you use or may be able to use these mineral 
fibres in your manufacturing operations, we will be happy 
to work closely with you to help you find the most practical 
and economical applications. 


ASARCO 
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THE GREATEST PENCIL VALUE IN AMERICA TODAY 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA. © TORONTO, CANADA 
Other famous products made in the newest, most modern pencil plant in the nation Include: NOBLOT Office Ball Pens - Colorbrite Colored Pencils... Paper-Mated Erasers 
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sprung full-furbished from an architect's | 
brain. And the big housing developments O Pl THE ROAD... oO FF THE ROAD | 
—alternatively praised as the first fruits Suuennentie ——— 

of social engineering, and damned as the 


most fantastically irreal estate since 

Prince Potemkin's villages—have had a 

drastic effect on the American way of life. 

But who can actually say what the effect 

has been? Have they created a split-level 
personality? Is the American male devel- 
oping a barbecue pituitary or a carport 
stoop? Is his wife, with all her built-in 
conveniences, becoming a_ technological 
unemployee? 

No Down Payment suggests some 
shocking answers. In this picture the 
dream houses of a short-drive-from-the- 
city development known as Sunrise Hills 





ONLY EXCLUSIVE SUPER-STRONG 


NYGEN.. 


gives full protection against seasonal 
shoxxrwasn te asosnie road, job and weather hazards 








Familiarity breeds attempt. | 
turn out to be nothing better than air- . " ol 
conditioned nightmares. The point is illus- Most indestructible material ever built into a truck 
trated in the lives of eight inhabitants tire, miracle NYGEN Cord repels moisture, defies damp 


of this magnificently planned slum—four rot, shrugs off cuts, snags and bruises to give you 
young couples “thrown together,” as the 


book’s blurb explains, “in the devastating performance beyond comparison. 
intimacy of a four-house courtyard.” What’s more, tougher, stronger NYGEN delivers far in 
Couple One is a somewhat surreal com- excess of normal original mileage... 


position: an oversexed grease monkey k ib] deaf 
(Cameron Mitchell) married to what he makes possible more and sater recaps 


calls, when he’s sore at her, “common | than you’ve ever known before. 


Tennessee dirt” (Joanne Woodward ). The On or off the road, you can 
’ 


girl looks like a chippy, and she can drink ; 
like a French drain when she’s a mind to, depend on exclusive NYGEN 


but all she really wants is Social Accept- Cord for a new high in per- 
ance and A Baby of Her Own. He, on the formance and job profit. 
other hand, is strictly a smalltime sadist 
whose idea of fun is to kill Japs, and 
whose ambition is to be the local chief of ; ; 
police. specify GENERALS on your new equipment 
Couple Two is the uneasy union of a 
shy young scientist (Jeffrey Hunter) and 
the sort of neighborhood flirt (Patricia . 
Pacem’ “ihcs Wiis to hicltin. Gut Hae Visas THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. « Akron, Ohio 
in men, and then feed it peanuts. 
Couple Three is a doomed duo: a used- | Trucks are America’s Right Hand! 
car salesman (Tony Randall) in urgent 
need of a muffler on the mouth, and a girl 
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MAYFLOWER 


LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 


Easy 





FOR YOUR FAMILY 


ate 


FOR YOUR FURNITURE 








Satisfied customers everywhere 
have built our business! Call 
Mayflower for Moving Service 


Mayflower is listed in your telephone book 
(Yellow Pages). We're eager to please you, too! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


mavrtowern FAMOUS FOR WORLD-WIDE MOVING 
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(Sheree North) who looks as though five 
or six years of marriage have put 100,000 
miles on her. The husband talks big, earns 
small, and drinks to forget the discrepan- 
cy. He dreams of the killing he will make 
some day, and never notices that he is 
murdering his wife by inches. 

Couple Four personifies the steady and 
sane Joe and Jane (Pat Hingle and Bar- 
bara Rush)—he works hard in a hardware 
store; she is a well-shaped pillar of the 
church. But are they happy? No, the 
neighbors drive them crazy. 

Two subjects fill the thoughts of the 
lost souls in this installment-plan inferno: 
steaks and sex. About the one they are 
mighty particular, but as for the other, 
it’s the old story: familiarity breeds at- 
tempt. As a matter of fact, it soon be- 
comes apparent that the movie is less con- 
cerned with contemporary social structure 
than with the eternal question of how 
girls are built. And the answer the film 
seems to suggest is that girls are very hard 
indeed to build, but quite easy to make. 





BiytH AS MorGan 
Bleeding hearts and faded flowers. 


The Helen Morgan Story (Worner}. 
In days of old when girls were bold and 
torches were in fashion, some said the 
flame that burned the loveliest shade of 
blue was in the voice of Helen Morgan. 
She was the sad little girl with the big, 
scared eyes, who sat on a grand piano, 
twisted an abnormally large handkerchief 
and sang of bleeding hearts and faded 
flowers in a voice as dark and striking as 
the ring around a bathtub—after the gin 
has been siphoned out. It was the voice of 
the self-torturing ‘20s, filled with a sort 
of sobjectivity that one critic described 
as “the authentic note of heartbreak,” and 
it went over big. She made a million dol- 
lars, and she spent it like a drunken sing- 
er. Soaked in alcohol, the Morgan torch 
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WITH ITS CUSTOMERS with this Automated Nuclear Gauge 





Curtiss-Wright Correct Fill Monitor 
controls liquid level in leading packaging plants. 


Because one “short” container of anything can lose a customer, 
modern packaging calls for accurate level control, with an 
automated reject and corrective system. 


The Curtiss-Wright Correct Fill Monitor system is ideal 
for controlling liquid level and free-flowing solids in 
any type of container. It works equally well with opaque containers 
and with transparent ones . . . in plastic, glass, metal or any other 
material. It can do its checking during filling or during 
packaging . . . is less expensive initially as well as over the long 
haul . . . is more accurate all the time. 

The Correct Fill Monitor uses a source of nuclear radiation 
and a light source, opposite a geiger tube and photo-electric cell. 
Easily installed on any production line, it is rugged and safe... 
soon pays for itself in consumer satisfaction. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Correct level control by Cu ATISS-WRIGHTS= 


CORPORATION «+ CARLSTADT, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicnr Arronacricat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. + Pworetsen Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. « Execrnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processine Division, Buffelo, N. Y. « Sprectaurizs Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Urica-Beno Coronation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Exroxr Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catowet, Waicut Division, Coldwell, N. J. © Arnopuysics Devetorment Conronation, Santa Berbera, Calif. * Reskancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pe. 


Inpustaiat ano Scientivic Prooucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Wacnt Evunora, N. V.. Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tuxsomoton Division, Princeton, 
Manovetre Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio + Cuntsss-Waicut or Canava Lrv., Montreal, Conada + Paorutsion Reseancu Conronation, Santa Monica, 
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TRAVEL CAREFREE — with your funds protected by the - , 
world's largest bank! Recognized everywhere, Bank of a or Peigcy 
America Travelers Cheques are sold by your local bank or os 





travel agent 


WHEREVER TIME IS MONEY 


YOU'LL FIND THE NEW 
TELETALK SAVING IT! 


Everyone benefits from the brilliant new 
Teletalk. More work gets done! More time is 
saved! New Telebar provides finger tip con- 
trol. New Transistor models cut operating 
expense, new printed circuits simplify main- 
tenance. New Brooks Stevens styling comple- 
ments your office. 

Teletalk, with more of the newest electronic 
advances, the most modern features. Teletalk, 
foremost in high-fidelity intercommunication! 


‘Telet al fc nex 










The yellow pages of your directory list your 
nearest Teletalk dealer...the Man from Webster 
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burned bright for a few years, outdazzling 
all others when she played the original 
Julie in Show Boat. But the torch soon 
guttered out, and she died at 41 of an ex- 
hausted liver. 

A sorry tale. Why bother to tell it? 
The producers apparently thought the 
public was ready to hear some of Helen's 
ballads belted once again, and they may 
be right. Some of the Jerome Kern and 
George Gershwin songs—Why Was / 
Born?, The Man I Love, Someone to 
Watch over Me, Can't Help Lovin’ Dat 
Man—are wonderful of their kind. Some 
of them, moreover, are mighty well sung 
by Gogi Grant, whose gutsy voice is 
dubbed into the gutless performance of 
Actress Ann Blyth. As for the rest of the 
picture, it offers the moviegoer little more 
than the opportunity, wearisomely fre- 
quent in recent years, of listening to the 
interminable troubles of one more drunk. 
Indeed, if the alcoholic content of Holly- 
wood movies gets any higher, the law 
might fairly require a producer to add to 
the usual screen credits a line declaring 
the picture's proof. 


Current & CHoice 
A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great 


cellist charges the screen with the power 
of creativity (Time, Oct. 7). 

The Pajama Game. The bouncy and 
bawdy musical about congenial labor- 
management strife in a Dubuaue night- 
wear factory, even better than the stage 
hit; with John Raitt and Doris Day 
(Time, Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe's high-pow- 
ered Maria Schell, as a German doctor 
torn between Hitler's legions, to which 
she belongs, and Tito’s partisans, who 
impress her into their service (Timer 
sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s hilarious spoof of Man- 
hattan’s television-advertising industry; 
with Tony Randall as Rock Hunter, Jayne 
Mansfield as pretty much herself (Trae, 
Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Tre, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony; 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth, 
Jack Lemmon (Time, July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A nauseous 
whiff of the rat-tat-tattling of a mega- 
lomaniacal Broadway columnist and his 
fawning hatchetman; with Burt Lancas 
ter and Tony Curtis cracking whiplash 
dialogue (Trae, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling bat- 
tle of minds in which the right to trial 
(and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Rose 
Actor Henry Fonda (Tmte, April 29). 

The Strange One. From Calder Wil- 
lingham’s novel (End As a Man)—a slick, 
sadistic thriller about a Southern military 
academy and a notable film debut for 
Broadway Actor Ben Gazzara (Time 
April 22). 
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Enjoy all these 


They're yours... at no extra fare... when 
you ride Northern Pacific’s renowned Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited. 

Z| Stewardess-Nurse service—another 
thoughtful NP extra. This friendly young 

___ lady will make you feel right at home. 

2) Four Vista-Domes give you front-row 
center seats for thrilling western scenery. 
Superb food, including NP’s famous 
“Great Big Baked Potato”, is really some- 
thing to remember! 


{4! Traveller’s Rest, luxurious buffet-lounge 

~~ Serving budget meals, is called “tone of 
America’s most interesting railroad cars.” 

§ Scenic route through the beautiful Pacific 

=~ Northwest, with convenient California 
connections. Inexpensive, too, with low 
family fares! 

For a free copy of NP’s interesting, illus- 
trated booklet, “Northwest Adventure”, write 
to G.W. Rodine, 310 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


VISTA-DOME 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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MILLS DIVISION « CLOSURE DIVISION 


WATERVILLE DIVISION 
A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION 


MACHINE DIVISION 
HAMILTON BEACH CO. DIVISION 


FAMILIAR 


metal products 


for 170,000,000 customers 


Pop a button, break a strap, 
change a baby ... this bit of 
formed and pointed wire has met 
many a personal emergency. 

The safety pin is certainly one 
of man’s biggest little inventions. 
Scovill’s Oakville Division makes 
them by the millions, in a dozen 
shapes and sizes. 

You might say Scovill has some- 
thing on everyone, for many other 
Scovill products are as widely used 
as the safety pin. Tokens, for ex- 
ample. The General Manufactur- 
ing Division supplies them to bus 
and subway systems all over the 
country. Lipstick cases, pen caps, 
garter slides, hairpins, drapery 
hooks, slide fasteners—the list of 
the familiar is long. 

Some of these products say 
“Scovill,” or are sold under estab- 
lished Scovill trademarks—such 
as GRIPPER snap fasteners and 
GREEN Spot lawnsprinklers. Oth- 
ers, such as SCHRADER tire valves 
and HAMILTON BEACH appli- 
ances, are known by the name of 
a division of the company. Some 
bear other proud names. Scovill, 
as “the manufacturer’s manufac- 
turer,” lends its skill and equip- 
ment to hundreds of manufactur- 
ers that rely on this company’s 
historic way with metals. 

This is Scovill: producer of brass 
and aluminum mill products, and 
manufacturer of thousands of 
products and parts. Some, unseen 
components of things used every 
day; others, as familiar as the 
safety pin, 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. with 16 plants, 
28 warehouses and 39 sales offices in 
29 U.S. cities and 4 foreign countries. 


The 9 Divisions of 


SCOVILL 


* GENERAL MANUFACTURING DIVISION « FORGING & SCREW 
OAKVILLE CO. DIVISION (INCLUDING DE LONG) 


. LYNDON AIRCRAFT, INC. 














BOOKS 


Kathleen's Cloakroom 


America, with Love (320 pp.|—Kath- 
leen Winsor—Putnam ($4). 





“She was intensely conscious of her own 
desirability, and sauntered along as if all 
the bungalows were filled with rich old 
men peeking from behind the curtains. 
Apparently she was convinced that Laurel 
Avenue was as likely a place as any other 
for her to be selected for . a life of 
well-financed debauchery.” 

Perceptive readers will recognize her 
right away. Her name is Vivian, but she is 
a lineal 20th century descendant of Amber 
St. Clare, the 17th century harlot whose 
life story (Forever Amber) was such a 
success that Author Kathleen Winsor 
needed no rich old man to launch her on a 
life of well-financed literary debauchery. 

As a matter of fact, Kathleen Winsor 
need never have written another line, but 
she seems to suffer from a continuing 
compulsion to act like an author. After 
Amber, she took a whack at fictionalized 
autobiography (Star Money) and fantasy 
(The Lovers), and flubbed both. Her lat- 
est offering, a raffish account of a small- 
town childhood, sounds like a Booth 
Tarkington novel as retold by Erskine 
Caldwell. In the Winsor world, the war 
between the sexes starts early, and the 
casualty lists are stupendous. One of the 
combatants is Ruby, who at 16 already 
has “a rather sagging and accessible look, 
as if defeat would be natural to her.” 
Ruby wanders into a blackberry patch 
with Frank, a “strange amalgam of cru- 
elty, license, fear, bombast and bullying.” 
Then there is Vivian, who never does find 
her rich old man. Instead, she gets slapped 
around by a sailor. “His body closed in on 
her and there was a brief violent scuffle, 





NOVELIST WINSOR 
Forever saggy. 
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Bill Read 


Dytan & CairLtin THomas 
Extraordinary that they did not kill each other. 


with Vivian pounding at him, trying to 
bring her knee up to jab him.” Later, of 
course, “she closed her eyes, sagging 
against him like a coat on a hook.” 

After that, the book offers enough coats 
and hooks to fill a good-sized cloakroom. 
Meanwhile, the younger kids scrape and 
squabble, while the old folks lead lives of 
quiet exasperation: a mother dies:a father 
loses his job; a family moves to another 
town, No small-town girl herself, Author 
Winsor (who grew up in Berkeley, Calif.) 
has caught a few authentic echoes of 
small-town speech. She quotes Dostoev- 
sky to the effect that “there is nothing 
higher and stronger and more wholesome” 
than “a memory of childhood.” But 
then, Dostoevsky never knew Kathleen 
Winsor, who makes childhood seem 
grubby, and sex sound like a bore. 


Two of a Kind 
| 


Lerrover Lire to Kit (262 pp.j— 
Caitlin Thomas—Atlantic-Little, Brown 
($4.50). 





If God does not exist, says Ivan Kara- 
mazov, everything is permitted. To his 
wife Caitlin Thomas, Poet Dylan Thomas 
was God—or so she suggests. Her book is 
a searingly candid chronicle of what she 
permitted herself ( very nearly everything) 
in the first year following Thomas’ death 
in Manhattan in 1953. Leftover Life to 
Kill will shock and infuriate some read- 
ers, make passionate partisans of others. 
The book's most remarkable quality is 
not its wild, keening dirge for the dead 
poet, but its revelation of the Dionysian 
personality and singing, Celtic eloquence 
of Irish-born Caitlin Thomas. 

Resentfully shunted to the wings by 
Dylan’s ham-acting genius, her own ro- 
mantic ego yearned for the center of the 
stage. Ironically, Dylan’s death freed her 
to indulge in his own kind of self-destruc- 
tive self-expression. The character she re- 


veals is a kind of Lilith raging with sexual- 
ity, jealous and mother-fierce as a tigress, 
and without a compass needle of discre- 
tion or direction in her head. 

Who Killed Dylan? The first to shrink 
visibly in Caitlin’s earth-mothering em- 
brace is Dylan himself: “Dylan used to 
read to me in bed, in our first, know- 
nothing, lamb-sappy days; to be more 
exact, Dylan may have been a skinny 
springy lambkin, but I was more like its 
buxom mother then, and distinctly recol- 
lect carrying him across streams under 
one arm; till the roles were reversed and 
he blew out and I caved in.” Exactly why 
Dylan “blew out” is a question that has 
fueled his funeral pyre for the last four 
years. The argument ranges from Fellow 
Poet Kenneth Rexroth’s ardently silly 
blast at U.S. conformity (‘‘Who killed the 
bright-headed bird? . . . You killed him 
in your God damned Brooks Brothers 
suit’) to Fellow Poet John Malcolm Brin- 
nin's vulgarly detailed but more plausible 
notion (Dylan Thomas in America) that 
drink and lechery did Dylan in. Caitlin 
blames America, too, in a different way 

“It is easy to understand that, when the 
unflagging, disarming American charm met 
Dylan’s professional charm, it caused a 
general melting fudge of a sticky, syrupy, 
irresistible fluid, impossible for such as us 
raw from the harsh Welsh backward black- 
nesses.” To his ‘“‘wide-open-beaked” poet- 
ry readings all over the U.S., Dylan gave 
“the concentrated artillery of his flesh and 
blood, and, above all, his breath. I used to 
come in late and hear, through the mikes, 
the breath-straining panting ... boom- 
ing blue thunder into the teenagers’ de- 
lighted bras and briefs. And I thought, 
Jesus, why doesn’t he pipe down.” 

The Thieves of Love. Caitlin sizzled 
over the sexual autograph hunters who 
stalked Dylan “in packs’’—‘‘these thieves 
of my love | who] were candidly, if not 
prepossessingly, spreadeagled, from the 
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NEW MILL AT J&L’S ALIQUIPPA WORKS PRODUCES ELECTRIC WELDED PIPE UP TO 12%” OD IN LENGTHS TO 60 FEET 


New source of pipe for a growing America 


This continuous, high speed Electricweld pipe mill, 
newest of its kind, produces high quality pipe of 
varying diameters primarily for the gas and petro- 
leum industries. 

Built at a cost of $8 million, this modern mill is 
the latest addition in our current expansion and 
improvement program. Principal goal of this J&L 
program is the production of more steel more 


efficiently for modern living and defense. This new 

Electricweld pipe mill is yet another example of 
how skill and planning for the future 
contribute to progress at J&L. 


Jones & Laughlin 
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first tomtomed rumour of a _ famous 
name.” On occasion, Dylan allowed him- 
self to be caught by the hunters, and Cait- 
lin makes no secret of the fact that she 
had fans of her own whom she was glad to 
oblige (“There is no doubt, in some peo- 
ple’s minds, as to my super bitchery”). 
They hated each other for their infideli- 
ties: “It seems extraordinary to me now 
that we did not kill each other outright; 
we certainly got dangerously near to it.” 
But it was only with Dylan dead and 
buried in his Welsh village of Laugharne 
(“this Godforsaken, Dylan-shared, vanish- 
ing dip in the hills”) that Caitlin was pos- 
sessed by the enormity of her loss, and 
wanted “to ferret down to that long locked 
cold box, and burst it apart .. . to mangle 
him with my strong bones, mingle, muti- 
late the two of us together, till the dead 
and the living would be desired One.” 

As the mother of three children (one 
of them in his teens) Caitlin was ex- 
pected by the prim and proper Welsh 
ladies to wear her widow’s weeds decor- 
ously, Instead, “I stole their sons and hus- 
bands.” By her testimony, she used sex 
to drown her grief, but it did not work: 
there was only “an increase in my ines- 
capable dedication to Dylan.” With the 
Welsh ladies’ faces set against her like so 
many druid stones, Caitlin took her five- 
year-old son Colm and fled into exile, to 
the Italian island of Elba. 

Lady Chatterley's Miner. Here began 
an affair right out of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. “1 did not fancy myself as a hag- 
gard, rabid, avid randy dowager combing 
the Riviera for young blood,” says Caitlin. 
Nonetheless, Caitlin, then 39, took an 18- 
year-old Italian iron miner as her lover. 
In part, Joseph, with his “attractive grave 
hardness,” was an antidote to Dylan, 
who had been so finicky that he could pull 
an “all-out faint” at the sight of a mouse, 
and was “as useless as a penguin with his 
hands.” In part, it was a Latin love call 
that Caitlin could not resist (“those won- 
derful whirlpools of dankly greasy, black 
grass hair, that it was an insult to the 
Creator not to fondle”). Caitlin recalls 
every turn of their sometimes amusing, 
often pathetic affair. Elba proved as strait- 
laced as Laugharne, Wales, and the time 
came when the hissed words “Prostituta, 
prostituta” sounded in her ears. 

Though she stands as an insolent, self- 
confessed sinner at the bar of society's 
judgment, Caitlin Thomas writes like a 
saint at the stake. The book may be vulgar 
and shameless, but it is also a beautifully 
written, classic portrayal of the romantic 
temperament. Two of a kind, Caitlin and 
Dylan Thomas reveal the tragic flaw in 
that temperament. To intensify every 
passing moment of life, the romantic must 
live at an ever-quickening pace. Moving 
from excess to excess, he must demand 
more and more of himself. Pursued fran- 
tically enough, this course can result only 
in madness or death; persistent echoes of 
both ring through this book. Not since 
Dylan Thomas himself has there been 
anyone who could have written it—with 
all its sickening self-indulgence and all its 
haunting brilliance. 
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cost free, with matchless 






simplicity of operation 


THE NEW 
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\ 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 
oOmptometer 
\ 


Ommander 


FEATURES... 


The amazing re-usable 
ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 


the lifetime guarantee, 

Error Free—Magnetically erases unwanted words 
as you redictate. You hand your secretary perfect 
dictation every time. 

Cost Free — Erase-O-Matic belt can be re-used thou- 
sands of times. No recurring costs for expensive discs, 
belts or cylinders. 

Belt is Mailable—no special protection required. 
Simplicity of Operation —All the controls you need to 
dictate, listen, reverse, erase are in the palm of your 
hand... with Unimatic remote control microphone. 
True Voice Reproduction — Without garble or needle 
scratch. Your secretary can transcribe twice as fast 
and right the first time. 

No other machine combines the COMMANDER'S 
many advanced features. Find out for yourself how 
the New Comptometer COMMANDER enables you to 
breeze through your daily dictation and get a lot more 


done, Mail Coupon Today. 


¢ omptometer < orporation prvurcn a2 


Comptometer Corporation 
1720 N, Paulina St., Chicago 22, Hil. 
In Canada: Canadian Comptometer. Ltd, 
501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5 Ontario 
(O Arrange free office trial for me on 
Send me literature on 
Comptometer Commander 
(1D Comptometer Customatic 
[} Comptometer Comptograph "220M" 
Comptometer Comptograph Name 
“220M"— with new multipli- 
cation key — more features FUCA eseeseren enesseeeeee 
than any other 10-key listing Address 
machine. Try it Free. City 
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VENICE.. 
ten other nations, the 
choice is “GILBEY'S please.” 


In Italy, as in 






GIIBEYS 


Gilbey's Gin is so smooth, so dry and so crystal clear, it is 
demanded all over the world! Let this world-wide preference 
for Gilbey’s Gin tell you that you'll like it best! 


"The world agrees on 'GILBEY'S please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 
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Which Snake Pit? 


THe Brain Pickers (319 pp.J—Hallie 
Burnett—Messner ($3.95). 


“The novel the whole publishing world 
is buzzing about! . . . Exposes the com- 
mercial snake pit of the book world where 
power-hungry men and love-hungry wom- 
en struggle for survival and fulfillment.” 
So say the ads. Actually, The Brain Pick- 
ers is a shoddy novel by Hallie Burnett, 
wife of Author Whit Burnett, that reveals 
very little about the publishing business, 
although it may start a sort of human 
Tangle Towns contest as to the possible 
identity of its leading characters. 

Kevin Roller is a fat, lowborn lecher 
who has piled up a smelly fortune pub- 


lishing obscene comic books and now has 


NovELIST BURNETT 
A human Tangle Towns contest. 


| bought into the respectable but slipping 
| Primrose Press. Is there a Kevin Roller 
on Manhattan’s publishers’ row? He is, 
at worst, a composite: traits of his career 
can be spotted in several existing New 





York publishing firms. Similarly, Tony 
Thompson—the passionate editor with a 
| winetaster’s nose for genius and a mixed- 
up love life—recalls bits and pieces of 
several real-life editors’ personal histories. 
The same goes for Gerald Primrose, who 
has inherited Primrose Press, but who is 
in no sense much of a man and knows 
very well that publishing is not his game. 

The plot concerns a young novelist who 
has concocted a piece of what Gerald 
calls “illiterate trash,’ which somehow 
brings tragedy to the three publishing 
types—Gerald goes over the deep end 
dressed in a girl’s frock; Tony dies of 
what must be diagnosed as a continuing 
beating administered by life; and Kevin 
loses control of the Primrose Press. Only 
the young novelist comes out all right: 
he gets the girl, his book is snapped 
up by Doubleday and a book club, and 
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Listen to the 
JACK BENNY PROGRAM 
on your focal CBS Radio Station 
every Sunday evening 


Homes and things cost MONEY— 


for goodness sake, PROTECT them... 
protect them with the best insurance! 


You'd be surprised at what it would cost to replace your home 
and its contents at today’s prices. That's why it's so important that 


your property insurance be up-to-date. 
For your own benefit and peace of mind, you want the best in- THE 
surance you can get, and enough of it to cover the rea/ value of 


your possessions. 

See your agent of The Home Insurance Company today—ask cPuucaente 7 
about the modern, qua/ity insurance he can give you. You'll like Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
doing business with an independent agent who looks out for your FIRE « AUTOMOBILE «+ MARINE 
interests—and you'll be pleasantly surprised at how little it actually Pik Siaiie Dicdemsste Colnipianesc on edikind, caciasa Gaantii bueasetica, Padsiiby end Gasehy Dvnils 
costs to have the very best insurance protection. A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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should do extremely well in soft-cover 
editions. 

Author Burnett rigs out her scene with 
a few publishers’ parties, but her ear is 
not very sensitive to what goes on at such 
shindigs. Nothing The Brain Pickers says 
about the U.S. publishing business is as 
damaging to it as the fact that this book 
found a publisher at all. 


The Solid-Gold Dollar Sign 


Attias SHruscep (1,168 pp.J}—Ayn 
| Rand—Random House ($6.95). 


Is it a novel? Is it a nightmare? Is 
it Superman—in the comic-strip or the 
Nietazschean version? During the book's 
opening passages—for 300 or 400 pages, 
that is—the reader cannot be sure. Then 
the truth emerges: Author Ayn Rand 
a sort of literary Horsewoman of the 
Apocalypse, is smashing the world with 
half a million words in order to re- 
build it according to her own philosophy. 
And that philosophy must be read to 
be disbelieved. 

The time is the near future; the place 
the U.S.; the heroine, beautiful Dagny 
Taggart, a stainless-steel executive who 
runs a transcontinental railroad with the 
same chilling efficiency she displays in 
bed with various deserving tycoons, But 
dauntless Dagny is having troubles. Her 
railroad keeps breaking down. The best 
businessmen begin to vanish mysteriously. 
Oilfields flame in the night, copper mines 
are destroyed, docks blow sky-high, steel 
mills collapse in chaos. Finally Dagny 
catches on: her fellow capitalists have 
gone on strike. 

Capitalist Shangri-La. Bitter over high 
taxes, Government interference, the scorn 
of intellectuals and the reproof of reli- 
gious leaders, the really tough-minded ty- 
coons gradually withdraw from society to 
a hideout in the mountains. There, under 
the leadership of a mysterious physicist 
named John Galt, they await the fall of 
the old, Socialist-crippled, soft and de- 


generate order, so they can build a new 
society. The mountain-ringed capitalist 


Shangri-La sounds like a prospectus for 
' e e an exclusive, upper-middle-class suburb in 
h the No | S ecial ist Westchester, and is dominated by a slim 
gee es . p granite column upholding a solid-gold dol- 
lar sign. (Readers who may suspect at 
this point that Author Rand's intention is 
the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, satire could not be more mistaken.) 
Author Rand’s world shares many char- 
acteristics of science fiction—the blue- 
tinted fluorescent light of literary unre- 
ality; the dogged logic with which the 
illogical is propped up; the melodramatic 
simplicity that requires no score cards to 
tell heroes from villains. Such paladins 
of power and profit as Physicist John 
Galt, Steelmaker Hank Rearden, Billion- 
aire Francisco d’Anconia all have noble, 
proudly lifted heads, clear blue (or green) 
eyes, frank, open expressions. Such black- 
guards as traitorous Businessman Orren 
Boyle, Bureaucrat Cuffy Meigs, Parasite 
Philip Rearden have eyes that are “pale 
and veiled’ or “small black slits” or 


“blurred brown”; they can never meet 
ALLIED VAN LINES « WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS anyone’s gaze; they have hangdog ex- 








‘cross 
country 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of ‘Before You Move.” See 


Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 
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— Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 





EVERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 





Air travelers the world around—from veterans panoramic picture windows open up a wondrous 
to first-timers—agree that the Viscount is just view for sightseers and camera fans. Flying is 
what they have been hoping for. From easy believing—go Viscount next time. Jt’s 

take-off to smooth landing, there’s never a tomorrow’s way to fly—and it’s here today! 


“ripple” in your teacup aboard a Viscount. 


Vibration is a thing of the past! You can fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 


And it’s the quietest of all! It’s a new kind Airways, and Cubana Airlines. It’s the first and 
of flight. Four great Rolls-Royce jet-prop still the only jet-prop aircraft in airline service 
engines give only a whisper as evidence of in North America. Many other airlines feature 
the five-mile-a-minute speed. And the big Viscount service throughout the world. 






JET-PROP VICKERS Vis 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


© inital —-Hirtines 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND « MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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Denmark's Delight 


Since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 


Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. .— 
Write Dept. T-2. FE: 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
122 Eost 42 Street 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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~ 
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MAGNIFICENT 


WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


Magnavox 
THE SUPER MAGNASONIC 


15” and 12” bass plus 5” and 4” high 
frequency speakers. 20-watt amplifier. 
Precision changer with Diamond-Pickup 
Functional top and front glass panels 
glide open to controls and changer. In 
beautiful, hand-rubbed genuine woods. 


Magnavox High-Fidelity from $129.90 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., FT. WAYNE, IND 
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All your 
guests will 
enjoy it! 


You just think you 
can’t brush your teeth 
3 times a day 


Ask your dentist if 2 brush- 
ings a day are enough. He 
will cell you nothing takes 
the place of that vital noon 
Orusping 

Too much trouble? Ir 
needn't be! The new Dr. 
West's Karry-Kic holds a 
carry-size Germ-Fighcer 
Toothbrush and tube of Col- 
gate Dental Cream... both 
in one re-usable, water-repel- 
lent case. So small you can 
carry it like a pocket comb 
(or keep one in your desk), 
Your choice of colors and de- 
signs. Only 98¢ ac drug 
counters. 


NEW! 





DR. WEST’S 


KARRY-KIT 





pressions and poor postures. In fact, the 
struggle is so unequal that it is a wonder 
it takes the capitalist underground twelve 
years and more than 1,000 pages to win it. 

Materialist Morality. Author Rand’s 
philosophy, hammered home in endless 
hectoring and lecturing, seems based 
mostly on Nietzsche’s inversion of all 
Christian values, with an admixture of 
Adam Smith economics and David Hume 
ethics, both carried to absurd extremes. 
The greatest sin is following the Sermon 
on the Mount. Selfishness is the highest 
good, the spirit of sacrifice the worst evil. 
In shrill outcry against government and 
religion, Author Rand defines taxes as 
“protection money”’ paid to “gangsters,” 
and the doctrine of Original Sin as re- 
sponsible for destroying Man’s “reason, 





Phyllis Cerf 


NoveELtst RAND 
She must be read to be disbelieved. 


morality, creativeness, joy.” She freneti- 
cally tries to spiritualize materialism 
to set up a kind of materialist morality 
in which “money is the root of all good” 
because it stands for man’s creativity. 
The best man is “a heroic being with his 
own happiness as the moral purpose of 
his life, with productive achievement as 
his noblest activity, and reason as his 
only absolute.” 

Russian-born Author Ayn (rhymes with 
mine) Rand, 52, left the Soviet Union 
for the U.S. in 1926, rehearsed for this 
weird performance with The Fountain- 
head (1943), in which she rhapsodized the 
lone genius and his fight against the com- 
mon herd. She deserves credit at least 
for imagination; unfortunately, it is tied 
to ludicrous naiveté. There could have 
been something exhilarating about the 
capitalists’ revolt—except for the fact 
that what Author Rand presents is not 
so much capitalism as its hideous carica- 
ture. In fact, if her intention were to 
destroy faith in capitalism, she could not 
have written a book better suited to the 
purpose. At the end, the lesser men have 
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“*Finchley...we decided to give you a little bonus!” 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs and main- 
tain top quality is worth his weight in gold! And 
many Finchleys (may their bosses treasure ’em) 
have dug up the answer in their companies’ print- 
ing bills! Chances are you can, too! 

It’s this easy! Paper represents over 25 per cent 
of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 


papers of equal quality! 


What gives? Consolidated pioneered a modern 
papermaking method that eliminates several costly 
manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality! 
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FREE OFFER! See for yourself. Ask your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Then make 
your Own comparison test run with your printer 
under any conditions you like. Fair enough? 

° ° ° 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


onsoldatedk 
Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


NSCLIDATEOD WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES 135 S. LASALLE @T. + CHICAGO 3. ILL 
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one newspaper is r 
by more people 
who earn over 
$6000 per year 
than any other 
Washington 

newspaper 


than any other 


Soe 












LASTS LONGER —COSTS NO MORE 


Clumun nized: / 
e This new achievement is important 
to you because it provides better, 
longer-lasting fence protection at 
a substantial long-range money sav- 
ing. By a patented process PAGE 
bonds commercially pure aluminum 
to fence fabric wire and thus com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
ASTM salt spray tests show that for 
equal thickness of coating, PAGE 
aluminized wire outlives galvanized 
wire more than 2 to 1, yet its price 
is comparable and competitive with 
wire having galvanizing of equal 
thickness. Write for informative file- 
size folder. Address: 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. T, Monessen, Pa. 
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ATTENTION. .. students, 
(} Graduate Students, Teachers 


ff College students, and teachers can en- 

roll for a new term with TIME, LIFE and 
7) SPORTS ILUSTRATED . . . at special 
| student rates. Each magazine is $4 a 
1/ yeor... less than 8 o copy... savings 
| up to 46% on regular subscription rates. 
Available ot college stores or by writing. 
TIME Inc., 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


io] 
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Makes a clear, 
bold mark on 


any surface! REFILLS tn 


black, re 
blue, yellow, 
green and white 


at variety and 
stollonery stores everywhere 
USTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 











been beaten to their knees and John Galt, 
the Moses of the moneybags, is about to 
lead his flock out of the mountains. ‘ ‘The 
road is cleared,’ said Galt. ‘We are going 
back to the world.’ He raised his hand 
| and over the desolate earth he traced in 
space the sign of the dollar.” 


Bubbles & Bemelmanship 


THe Woman oF My Lire (218 pp.J— 
Ludwig Bemelmans—Viking ($3.50). 





| 
Once there was a poor little rich man. 


His name was Armand de Montfort- 
Lamoury, and he was a duke. Armand had 
everything: a Paris town house and a 
Daimler town car, pressed duck at the 
Tour d’Argent and Bollinger “47 to wash 
it down. Still, he lacked The Perfect Love. 

The trouble with Armand was that his 
bold, naughty papa had marched him to a 
bordello as a teen-age boy to learn the 
| facts of life, which so flustered the sensi- 

tive lad that he flunked the course. Papa 

had been the iron duke, so imperious that 


he threatened to have his manservant 
buried with him when he died, “at my 
le . ” 

feet. of course.” By contrast, poor Ar- 


mand is such an average Jean that chauf- 
feurs, spotting him near the Daimler, ask 
him whom he drives for. Can this shy, 
sweet and sad duke ever find Miss Right? 
Out of this soapy dilemma, cosmopolitan, 
gourmettlesome Author Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, blows yet another bubble of 
sentimental whimsy, wry humor and 
worldly innocence. 

To aid shy Armand in his romantic 
quest, some of his flunkies bait a tender 
trap. They transform one of his surplus 
| chateaux into a luxury hotel, designate 
one room as the Chambre d’Amour, to be 
rented only to beautiful women under the 
pretext that the owner of the suite is out 
of town. Armand’s role is to enter the 
Chambre d'Amour in the night, valise in 
hand, surprising the sleeping beauty and 
then gallantly offering to spend the night 
on the neighboring couch. This bedroom 
farce promptly nets Armand two discon- 
tented wives, whom he restores to their 
husbands, and a would-be suicide 
life he saves only to see her become an- 
other's wife. 

Fed up with the room service, Armand 
decides to sell the hotel. But all is not lost, 
and in time he meets a trig, purposeful 
American girl named Evelyn. She takes 
over Armand’s business affairs like a one- 
woman managerial revolution, but she 
also shows him what noisy music they can 
make together by staging a small riot in a 
| restaurant and getting the duke thrown in 
jail. Since no one in his family has had 
this kind of fun since the French Revolu- 
tion, Armand happily jettisons liberty, 
| equality and fraternity for connubiality. 
U.S. girls are a trifle bossy and European 
men a shade flighty, but, shrugs Bemel- 
mans, ever the twain shall mate. 

While the characters sometimes 
form with the bedlam logic of a Marx 
Brothers film, their creator is still the 
only master of Bemelmanship—the art of 
not blowing a shimmering literary soap 
bubble past its bursting point. 


59, 


w hose 


per- 
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‘How does your life insurance look 
on today’s balance sheet? 


A reminder 
for men who are making progress 
from 
LEONARD SPACEK 


Managing Partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 


« O PRUDENT INVESTOR Would base his 

N appraisal of a company on a finan- 
cial report that was several years old. 
We know that conditions can change 
quickly. That’s why up-to-date figures 
are sO necessary. 

“We would do well to exercise the 
Same care in appraising our personal 
financial condition—particularly life in- 
surance. A man who provided for his 
future needs and family security several 
years ago may find that his situation has 
since changed. It is quite likely that he 
will have set up new goals and taken on 
new responsibilities—perhaps without 
realizing the need for added life insur- 
ance protection. 

“If you suspect that this might have 
happened to you, the first thing to do is 
to consult a qualified life insurance agent. 
He will be glad to analyze your needs. 
His skill and experience will enable him 
to show you the easiest way to bring 
your life insurance back into balance 
with today’s conditions.” 






eX |» 


A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


| ammo deaths, marriages, taxes are all 
reasons why you should review your life 
insurance program at least every two years 

if 


You'll find real assistance when you call 








upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He is 
well trained to advise you. His company, now 
celebrating its 100th year, is one of the world’s 
largest... and offers the new Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES) for lower-than-ever 


net cost on all types of policies, $5,000 and up 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Mr. Spacek’s life insurance policies with 


this company are an important part of his per sonal estate. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Lasurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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For the cleanést\g]asses 
under the suns = 


use finish in your 
electric dishwasher 


Made by the 
world’s leading 
dishwasher 
detergent 
specialists — 
for discerning 
people like you. 








For Greater 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


lj p g * ? 


GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 


REND REENSN D 





+O* 


pr stomach 


PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 
134 










MISCELLANY 


Allergy. In Wimbledon, England, 
bearded Michael Kelly, 42, arrested on a 
charge of trespassing, told the court he 
was unemployed, adding, 
two days in my life once, but it did not 
agree with me.” 





Raw Deal. In Buffalo, Mary Lehigh 
was accused by her roommate of striking 
her “on and about the face with a beef- 
steak.” 


Something Fishy. In Seattle, Zoo Vet- 
erinarian Dr. Kenneth Birkley went off 
to capture elusive, “very nervous” sea 
otters with a special weapon: tranquilizing 
pills. 


Odds Don't Even. In Nashville, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co. gave 
its reason for proposing to discontinue 
two passenger runs: “The crew often out- 
numbers the passengers.” 


Garden View. In Portishead, England, 
Simon Pinder requested a lower tax as- 
sessment on his property, which is near a 
navy school, because his wife “cannot sit 
in the garden without provoking numerous 
wolf whistles and peculiar looks.” 


On-the-Spot News. In Rotterdam. N.Y., 
traffic violators are given along with their 
summonses a questionnaire in which one 
question asks: “Do you feel the manner 
of the police officer was polite and proper 
under the circumstances?” 


Checked Out. In Long Beach. Calif. 
after he was arrested for passing $625 
worth of bum checks, Marine Sergeant 
Richard K. Battershell, 27, requested and 
was granted go days, instead of the cus 
tomary 30, when he explained that “if 
I serve go days, I'll receive a bad-conduct 
discharge without a court-martial.” 





Occupational Hazard. In Winnipeg, 
when police asked the occupation of Ben- 
jamin Monette, convicted of driving his 
car with faulty brakes, broken speedom- 
eter, defective lights and a clutch held 
together with a rubber band, he answered: 
“I’m a mechanic.” 


Diamond Needle. In Detroit, Eugene 
W. Bader, 11, was awarded $250 in dam- 
ages after he was bitten by a cocker 
spaniel during a sand-lot baseball game 
when a twelve-year-old girl, rooting for 
the other team, sicked her dog onto him 
as he was sprinting around the bases on 
his home-run smash. 


For the Bird. In Ventura, Calif., Audrey 
Martin got a divorce on the ground of 
mental cruelty after she told the judge 
that toward the end of their 25th year of 
marriage her husband Albert rarely spoke 
to her, proved by the fact that their 
parakeet’s favorite saying was now: “Did 
you hear me, Albert?” 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AU- 
GUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine iblished weekly at 
Chicago, Ilinois for October 14, 1957 
s and addresses of » editor, 
or, 2 in are: Publisher, 
en, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y.; 
Editor-in-Chief, H. R. Luce, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.V.; Managing Editor, Roy Alexander, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.V.; Business Manager, James 
A. Thomason, 9 Rockefeller Plaza New Vork. N.Y. 
2. The owner is: Time Incorporated, Time and Life 





Building 
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York 20, New York; the names and ad 
kholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of tot smount of stock are: Henry P. Davison, 
c/o J, P. Morgan & Company, P.O. Box 1266, New York, 
N.Y.; William V. Griffin, 20 Exchange Place, w York 5, 
Y Irving Trust Company, New York City, successor 
der the will of Briton Hadden for the benefit of 
Elizabeth Busch Pool, c/o Irving Trust Company, Cus 
todies Department, 1 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y.; 
Margaret Zerbe Larsen Time Inc., Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y.; Roy E 
Time Inc., Time & Life Building, Rockefe 
w York 20, N.Y.; Henry R. Luce, c/o Time 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N.Y The Henry Luce Foundation Ine 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.; Samuel W 
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case the comp: is the nominee for a number of stock 
holders, no one of whom is known to own more than one 
per cent; Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company, 59 
Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.; J. C, Orr & Company 
c/o New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New 
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(Signed) James A. Thomason 


Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 


September, 1957 


(Signed) Dorothy Buck 
(My commission expires March 30, 1959) 


GRAVELY... 
Starter makes 


= 
Snow Removal 


\ les 
a 
AINA 
——————— ai 
SP Saas Y 
@ Save your heart! . . . Powerful Gravely 
Tractor with push-button starter, 48-inch 
Snowplow attachment takes all the work 
from snow removal! 
23 DIFFERENT TOOLS 
@ 23 attachments to save your time and 
work all year long, Easy Pay Plan 
only 20% down, 18 months on b 
Write today for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery”’ Bookie 


2) GRAVELY TRAC TORS. INC. 
Bi) B0X1070 “DUNBAR, W. VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 34 YEARS 
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Can you spot a product NOT sold 


in AVISCO cellophane? 


a 
ta 
TOBACCO 


PRODUCE 


Pick a packaged item. 
Whether it’s pins or pies, shirts or spark 
plugs candy or candles, AVISCO cello- 
phane protects and sells them all. 


item—any 


Cellophane’s versatility is boundless. 
When a package must be grease-proof 
... or water-resistant ... air-tight... 
moisture-proof .. . beautifully printed, 
there’s an AVISCO « ellophane to fill the 
bill. Moreover. with heat-sealing cello- 


h-speed packaging machines 


phane. hi 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. - 
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FILM DIVISION - 


BAKED GOODS 


@ 


HARDWARE 


SNACK ITEMS 


can wrap and seal thousands of pack- 
ages an hour. 

NO OTHER TRANSPARENT MATERIAL 
PERFORMS SO PERFECTLY ON HIGH- 
SPEED PACKAGING MACHINERY. 

It's difficult to find any kind of pack- 
aged product that can’t be wrapped 
better, and sold faster, in AVISCO 
cellophane. 

In fact, all the products shown above 
are sold in AVISCO cellophane. 


SOFT GOODS 


PICNIC SUPPLIES 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD ~ 








PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Ask the men 


in the moons 


posen wi by 


Any day now the earth will launch 
its first man-made satellite a shiny 
magnesium alloy “moon” about twenty 
inches in diameter with built-in radio 
transmitter to tell us about outer space 
This is only the first of many man-made 
satellites, some of which may eventually 
carry living human beings and serve as 
refueling stations for future space ships. 
When that day arrives we hope there 
will be a Rand M¢Nally map on board 


It would certainly be strange if there weren't 


UBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS 
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Rand M¢€Nally started in business printing 
maps and timetables for the early railroads 
When horseless carriages began nosing 
horses off the road, it was ready with road 
maps for automobiles. Today it prints 

a large share of the tickets and timetables 
used by America’s buslines, airlines, and 
railroads. So when the rockets take off for 


outer space in another century or two, 





it would seem only natural to stop off at 
your nearest “moon” and ask the man 
for a free Rand M@Nally space chart 


TIME, OCTOBER 14, 1957 


Another adventure in one of the 
87 lands where Canadian Club is 
“The Best In The House” 





The “ghosts”are real 
in this 


Sherwood 
Forest 
Set-to 


Leh happened on a visit to Robin Hood's 
old haunts in the English Midlands last 
month,” writes Gilbert Winfield, an Aw 


friend of Canadian Club. “The ‘ghosts’ were 





rican 


ictually members of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters. One. who called himself “Will Sear 
let,” gave me a rough-and-tumble reminder 


that the Lincoln Green spirit is still alive. 








2.The legendary outlaw himself, or the 3.“Dumped into a brook by ‘Will Scarlet, | 4."To prove himself no ghost, 


man who dressed the part, had given me a quickly got a friendly boost out. Fun is fun, but that *Robin’ stood drinks at a 150-vear 







lesson in wielding the stave under an ancient water was cold. The dunking brought me back to old inn at Yoxall. Nothing make 





n the real reality—and gave me a taste of what Robin Hood, ac believe about the drinks. I'd ree- 





oak whose ance s may 


Robin Hood. A lot of good the lesson did! cording to the story, suffered at the hands of Little Johr ognize Canadian Club anywhere!” 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? That's why no other whisky in all the world 

Only Canadian lub has a distinctive tastes quite like it. You can stay with it all 
flavor that captures In one great whisky the evening long... in short ones before din- 
h. the mellowness of rye, ner, tall ones after. . .“The Best In The 





nadia a bid ny 


Minted Cngeee Mil 


lightness of scot , 
the smooth satistaction of bourbon. House” in 87 lands. 


fc ‘ o ff 
Canadian Club 


RAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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6 years old + 90.4 proof + Imported from Canada 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HI 














Here in the gathering place of automotive tycoons. . 


the proudest name in HOTELS 
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. in the modern, luxurious headquarters for businessmen visiting 
Detroit... you will quickly capture the Motor City mood. Home of the famous Book Casino and the fabulous Motor Bar. 
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For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, 
call the 
Sheraton 
nearest you 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
sheraton-Astor 
»heraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 


WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 


PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
sheraton-Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 


PRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 


ALBANY 
sheraton-Ten Eyck 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 


CHICAGO 
neraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
sheraton- Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotet 
Opens 1959 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 


FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 


RAPID CITY, S. 0 
Sheraton-Johnson 


SIOUX CITY, [OWA 


Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 

CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
Sheraton trose 











SAN FRANCISCO 

Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton. Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton. Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton: Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 


